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that January, 1956 marks the 50th Anni- 

versary of the founding of the fraternity. 
How to make Pur Detta Kappan contribute to 
the interest which this historic event is stimulat- 
ing has been the subject of considerable thought. 
This has had as its object the hope of presenting 
an even higher level of content in the Golden 
Anniversary volume of Kappan. 

As of today, the material for which publication 
is planned appears to fall into four categories. 
First are several early issues composed of arti- 
cles of general interest, written upon invitation 
or selected from the best of manuscripts volun- 
tarily submitted. Following this will come “house 
organ” materials related to preparations for the 
25th Biennial Council and the 50th Anniversary 
Observance, together with reports thereof. 

The January issue, which will be mailed out 
Christmas week (and thus be available for dis- 
tribution to those attending the 25th Biennial 
Council ), will contain an exciting portion of the 
Anniversary volume as it is now planned. For 
this issue, ten outstanding men in education 
have been engaged for several months in writing 
summaries of the progress of the past 50 years 
in ten of the many important fields of education. 
These reports of progress cover a period coinci- 
dent with the founding and growth of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The ten authors are expected, also, to 
attempt some crystal-ball gazing and to hazard 
some well-informed guesses and predictions on 
the future of education in these ten fields. 

For the final issues of the year, an overview 
of Phi Delta Kappa in action is contemplated 
through publication in cooperation with four of 
the five action committees, the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commissions. Each of these four final issues of 
the 1955-56 school year will be sponsored by 
one of the following Phi Delta Kappa Commis- 
sions: 1) Commission on Selective Recruitment 
of Teachers; 2) Commission for Free Public 
Education; 3) Commission on Study of the Prob- 
lems of Integration; and 4) Commission on In- 
ternational Education. (The fifth Commission, 
the Commission on Research, will expend its 
energies in directions other than publication.) 

In addition to topics and authors which these 
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Commissions will propose and suggest, all arti- 
cles voluntarily submitted by members or others, 
and which relate to any of the fields of these four 
Commissions, will be submitted to them for re- 
view and recommendations to the editor. 

This forecast of tentative plans for the Golden 
Anniversary volume is published at this early 
date to help answer the question, “What sort of 
articles will have the best chance of publication 
in KaPppaN next year?” Briefly, the answer to the 
question is, “Articles of general and fundamental 
interest to the greatest number of readers, and 
articles from the fields of interest of the Phi Del- 
ta Kappa Commissions.” 

Here is presented a special opportunity for 
members of the fraternity to contribute to what 
should be a long-remembered volume—that cele- 
brating the Golden Anniversary of Phi Delta 
Kappa. If your interests lie in any of the four 
fields in which these Commissions function, let 
us have your very best thought in the form of a 
well-written manuscript submitted early in the 
Autumn of 1955. Such manuscripts will be given 
most careful consideration by the members of 
the Commissions and by your editor. 

We expect to keep the pages of Pur Dexta 
KappaNn open to younger members doing gradu- 
ate research or in process of getting a foothold 
in the profession, with reputations to make so 
far as authorship is concerned. We have used a 
goodly number of such articles and the quality 
of the magazine has been enriched by these re- 
ports of recent research. 

However, many more experienced, established 
authors should be willing to take the time and to 
make the effort to contribute to the pages of 
Put DeLta Kappan. It is a challenge to a mem- 
ber whose writings command cash, either as the 
author of textbooks or as a contributor to jour- 
nals which pay for articles, to write for Pat Det- 
TA Kappan, which offers as remuneration only 
the sense of satisfaction coming from the knowl- 
edge that one has helped other members of his 
profession. 

Some of these experienced authors hesitate to 
write unless reasonably assured of an interest in 
their field on the part of the editor, hence the 
personal invitation of this editorial.—L. A. 
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Bouquets and Permissions 


Articles: “John Dewey,” “Bread and Stone of Workers 
Education,” Excellent! Thanks. —R. Kvelstad (Nu 1045). 


May I express my appreciation of receiving the Jour- 
NAL and enjoying its valuable contents. The present issue 
has an article of especial interest, “Experience— Matrix 
of Personality.”—J. C. Muerman (Beta Zeta 18). 


I have just completed a second reading of “Wisdom” 
by E. B. Fred, in the February issue of Put DEeLta 
Kappan. This article seems to be a good summary of a 
basic outlook on our everyday. job. in public education. 
Because of this, I would like to secure twenty reprints 
for our faculty. Also, may we have permission to mimeo- 
graph the article for distribution to all the members of 
our local association, about seventy-five in all?— Lewis 
O. Turner (Alpha Beta 551). 


Brought Ten Members Together 


Thank you very much for copies of the January Px 
De.ta Kappan. Fellow educators, clergymen, and lay 
people have found them interesting and valuable. Stu- 
dents have used them for class discussion and inquired 
about Phi Delta Kappa. 

You did an excellent editorial job on “New Directions 
to American Education.” It drew favorable comment 
from as far away as the state of Maine (from a state 
board of education member) as well as local calls. An- 
other result of the article was to make ten of us here 
at Danbury realize that we were brother Phi Delta Kap- 
pans.— Arnold R. Hansen (Beta Phi 129). 


The December, 1954 issue of Pur Detta Kappan 
again hit the nail on the head in article after article. I 
am intrigued by the item on Page 138 “How Fares the 
Engineer?” and would like to obtain permission to re- 
print it in a forthcoming issue of our Alumni magazine 
The Bucknell Alumnus.—John H. Shott (Tau 381). 


Fancy Sometimes Liked by the Worst of Us 


Although Mr. Hoehler’s brook seems pretty muddy to 
me, Put DeLttTa Kappan has devoted an entire page to it 
and I can only conclude that there is some real deep 
meaning here that has escaped me. Surely Pur DeLta 
Kappan wouldn’t print anything that is completely 
meaningless.— Donald E. Houghton (Nu 939). 


We'll Tell the Steno 


I have enjoyed tremendously the recent issues of Px 
De._ta Kappan. You are to be congratulated, you and 
your staff, upon the fine work being done.— Homer 
Boroughs, Jr. (Nu 1127), Chairman, Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on the Selective Recruitment for Teachers. 


They Receive All Benefits of Membership 


It has never been clear to me the service an individual 
receives who is on emeritus membership. Does such an 
individual continue to receive PHt DELTA Kappan? Our 
members who are retiring are anxious to receive this 
publication. —W. C. Meierhenry (Omicron 668). 
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The Marines Want to Be Told! 


The Officer Procurement Branch of the Marine Corps 
recognizes its dependence upon associations and institu- 
tions of higher learning, and for that reason strives to 
keep abreast of the current situation in that field. To 
assist in this effort, I would appreciate information on 
the method for subscribing and subscription rates to 
Pur Devta Kappan published by your association.— 
F. L. Churchville, Major, U. S. Marine Corps. 


No Argument About “Augments” 


I was pleased to see that you used my article in the 
December issue of Pat Detta Kappan. 

There is one minor typographical error which I should 
like to call to your attention. On page 133, left-hand 
column, third paragraph from the bottom, the article 
reads “Long vowel arguments . . .” this should read 
“Long vowel augments. . . .” Though I consider this a 
minor error, some classicists might pick us up on this. 
I have received two reactions so far from the article, 
both of them favorable.—Peter F. Oliva (Beta Nu 198), 


The Impossible Takes a Little Longer 


The article by Turnbaugh in the January, 1955, issue 
takes a probably intended, and much-needed backhanded 
slap at an inappropriate method of recognizing merit in 
setting salaries. 

The plan seems to violate many of the principles of 
democratic teacher-administrator conventions, e.g., set- 
ting up a study committee and then arbitrarily dismissing 
their recommendations. 

Noticeable within the bounds of the salary divisions 
of the plan are almost as many equivocations by which 
increases in salary are possible as there are regulations 
to set them. These anomalous escape clauses could be 
an open invitation to possible unethical, certainly non- 
objective, interpretations of the qualifications of specific 
teachers. The encompassing terms “special qualifications” 
and “unusual professional achievement” might be trans- 
lated quite differently in regard to different teachers, 
e.g., toward the teacher teaching in his home town, to- 
ward the outspoken critic of some of the administration’s 
policies, or toward the coaches at the end of a winning 
(or losing) season. 

The provision for dependents seems based more on 
casuistic rationalization than on a model from business 
life. The Board claims that a merit increase for the 
teacher having a larger family than his fellow faculty 
member “conforms to their ways of doing business in 
their private callings.” This must mean that they con- 
sider their insurance or shoe salesman’s fecundity an im- 
portant consideration in setting his salary. Is this an 
example of the “free enterprise system” with which they 
understand their merit plan to be “compatible”? 

One can well imagine, as Turnbaugh notes, the dis- 
satisfaction shown by the teachers in holding this salary 
plan responsible for many educational shortcomings. It 
would be frustrating indeed, as is indicated, to have 
one’s salary geared to an amorphous quality of service 
rendered while at the same time finding it necessary to 
request that necessary, adequate amounts of “first-hand 
observation” be undertaken. 

Considering the above and other faults and weaknesses 
in the organization and administration of this plan, it 
seems fair to conclude it is unlikely that this Board's 
annual “harrassing and perplexing problem” of setting 
salaries has much chance for resolution.— Patrick G 
(Lamba 1849). 
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Honored With Such a Burden 





The most common attribute of education the world over is the existence of 
certain common problems. These indicate a common need for social adjustment 
and also the presence of confusion respecting ends sought by society and means 


of achieving those ends. 





By THE HONORABLE W. S. LLOYD 


people a chance to realize the best in 
themselves—of enabling them to get the 
maximum satisfaction out of their work and their 
leisure. It is also engaged in helping to create the 
sort of society which can be defined only by the 
best of our hopes and aspirations. Education is 
concerned, then, not just with man as an indi- 
vidual, nor with man as a capable exploiter of 
his environment. It is equally, or even princi- 
pally, concerned with individual man and his 
relationship and identification with other men. 
In stressing the importance of man’s relation- 
ship with other men I mean in no way to under- 
estimate the importance of the individual, nor 
the importance of encouraging the greatest pos- 
sible individual development. Rather I do it to 
emphasize that it is only by developing adequate 
and equitable relations with other men that in- 
dividuals achieve maximum growth and maxi- 
mum dignity. The continued existence of major 
problems in education and the many very con- 
siderable social problems so generally evident 
indicate inadequacies in either our educational 
aims or practices, or both. Inadequacies suggest 
the need for analysis and change. As stated by 
Ashley-Montagu in his book On Being Human; 
“What man needs is a change in attitudes of 
mind. His attitudes must be based on the prin- 
ciple of cooperation, the principle of love, for it 
is then that he operates most efficiently in terms 
of genuine human happiness. If man can but be 
persuaded to try living in cooperation with his 
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W. S. LLOYD is minister of education, Province of 
Saskatchewan, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. This 
article is the text of an address delivered to the Dis- 
trict IV Conference of Phi Delta Kappa, held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Nov. 6, 1954. 
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fellow men he will discover that it is no more 
difficult to do so than to say so. For the drives 
toward cooperation are all there within him and 
they are his dominant drives.” May I add, then, 
one other, and primary, concern of education: 
That of changing motivation so that society can 
be built on a firm foundation of human values. 


Problems of Teacher Training 


The first problem to which I refer is that of 
quantity and quality of teachers. We hear much, 
as well we ought, of the shortage of teachers. 
Perhaps we do not hear enough about, or make 
sufficiently known, the importance of the quality 
of teaching. If so, it would not be the first time 
that stress on quantity has assumed a proportion 
which produces at least a temporary blind spot 
with regard to quality. However, the fact re- 
mains that even measured by the most inade- 
quate quantitative rule there is, in countries old 
and young, well developed and underdeveloped, 
a shortage of teachers. Why, particularly in coun- 
tries such as yours and mine where we at least 
profess great respect for the theory of equality 
of opportunity and where we profess great be- 
lief in the power of education, does this shortage 
exist and continue? I say “continue” because 
there are statistics in my country to prove that 
we never have had an adequate supply of ade- 
quately trained teachers. The easy answer is, 
of course, to urge the inadequacies or the lack 
of competitiveness in salary levels. This, I sug- 
gest, is not really an answer, it is rather just an- 
other symptom provoking further questions. 

Some reasons which are paramount suggest 
themselves. The public is, in general, not suffi- 
ciently aware of, not convinced of, the difficulty 
in good teaching. Teachers do not operate com- 
plex mechanical devices. They do not look down 
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your throat then write un-understandable phrases 
on a slip of paper prescribing something which 
later costs you $10 an ounce. They just talk, 
and write on blackboards, and correct arithmetic 
errors—simple tasks, or so it may seem. The pub- 
lic is not sufficiently convinced that skilful teach- 
ing is hard work physically, trying work emo- 
tionally, and challenging work intellectually. One 
reason for people leaving the profession is that 
it takes a good person to remain in it as a good 
teacher. You and I, as teachers, have not been 
successful in interpreting our work to the public. 
Perhaps we have never really tried to interpret 
but have taken it for granted. Perhaps we have 
been so concerned with school that we have for- 
gotten community. Perhaps. we-have. so isolated 
and insulated ourselves from the community that 
we don’t have any really adequate communica- 
tion with the community. 

I suggest a second reason. Too many teachers, 
at all levels, are not convinced of the importance 
of their work. You have heard the statement, 
“I’m just a teacher.” Too many teachers lack the 
vision of the end product of their work—they’re 
good technicians only, not people convinced that 
they are building temples. 

Obviously a solution is urgently needed. I am 
convinced that a major part of that solution must 
come, can come, only from those concerned with 
teacher training. One of the most important 
functions of teacher training is to send out not 
just technicians but convinced individuals. In 
my country, at least, longer periods of teacher 
training are generally required. Lacking this, or 
with it, an aggressive in-service training program 
is essential. But longer periods of training are 
not enough, it is better training that is urged. 
Indeed, it is too often the teachers with longer 
training who are the worst offenders in failing 
to convince the public of the inherent difficulties. 

One frequently finds teacher training roughly 
divided half-and-half between academic instruc- 
tion and professional instruction and practice. 
On this I make no comment. But I do raise the 
question of whether teachers go out to teach 
sufficiently informed about the problems of the 
communities to which they go, sufficiently pre- 
pared to communicate with that community. 
Particularly I raise the question, have we de- 
veloped in them any informed, sympathetic in- 
terest in the real problems of the real people 
whose children they will teach? I raise that ques- 
tion because I am convinced that it is utterly and 
wholly impossible to teach children well without 
a reasonable understanding of the problems of 
the homes from which those children come. 
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Interest begets interest. The interest of the 
teacher in the community develops interest of 
the community in the school. Let our teachers, 
then, know not only the history of the past, let 
them know of the forces of the present. Let them 
know of the problems of production and distribu- 
tion, of trade unions and cooperative organiza- 
tions. Let them be prepared with the understand- 
ing and the courage to take part in controversial 
discussions. Let them be prepared to give, at 
least develop the ability to give, adult leadership 
to the adult community in understanding the 
difficulties and possibilities of education. Then, 
and only then, will education receive its proper 
share of our various national expenditures. Then, 
and only then, will we be assured of a public 
recognition which will recruit and maintain ade- 
quate numbers of adequately trained teachers. 

One last word in this regard—as insurance. 
Let our teachers, particularly, be convinced of 
the need for continued study and research. It 
was once written that he who is taught by a 
teacher who has learned all he is to teach drinks 
from the waters of a stagnant pool; but he who 
learns from the teacher still occupied in learning 
drinks the water of a cool mountain stream. 


The Problem of Finance 


A second world-wide problem affecting educa- 
tion is the problem of finance. Much of what I 
have just said applies here. The portion of the 
national income, in your country, in mine, in 
other countries, seems to those of us concerned 
with education to be woefully smal!. When com- 
pared, as it frequently is, with expenditures for 
defense, or for alcohol, or for tobacco, or cos- 
metics, it appears disgracefully small. Yet many 
people are always convinced it is a staggering 
amount and cannot possibly be increased without 
producing a taxation load impossible to carry. 
Again, perhaps, the fault is not so much with 
our stars as with ourselves. Again we may have 
expected fig trees without planting figs. People 
buy and are willing to pay for goods and services 
for a variety of reasons. They buy them because 
they are convinced they need them. They are 
willing to pay because they think they are get- 
ting their money’s worth. They also buy because 
they are convinced not that they need the article 
but rather that they just want it. Obviously the 
first conviction, that of intelligent, discriminat- 
ing, understanding is the one to be sought for. 
May I remind you that many of the people who 
today will not pay more for education are the 
products of our schools? Many of the most in- 
fluential have been served well by the schools 
and universities in terms of having been pre- 
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pared as individuals to conquer physical and ma- 
terial problems. Many of them have been there- 
by placed in a position whereby they can now 
buy the privileges they want. Many of them 
have not learned that the existence and continu- 
ance of that privileged position depends not 
alone on their ability to buy but on the ability of 
millions of others to give of ideas and energy, to 
produce, to serve intelligently and well. Some- 
how our schools and universities have failed to 
impress the importance of relationships with 
other men. Or, if we did succeed temporarily we 
have been defeated eventually by other forces 
establishing a more powerful and appealing 
motivation. Thus success is measured in terms of 
dollars, in terms of power over resources and 
over people. Such a measurement, defining man’s 
worth in terms not of quality but of quantity — 
quantity of possessions—and ignoring the essen- 
tial contribution of each man and all men, stands 
completely in the way of adequate support for 
such a service as education for all and according 
to the needs of each. Sufficient financial support 
for education is not a matter of lack of wealth to 
provide such support. It is a matter of the moti- 
vation of the people who possess the wealth and 
of those who can direct its distribution. 


The Great Debate 


No discussion of education as a local problem 
or as a world problem would be complete with- 
out reference to “the great debate.” It rages here, 
it rages in Canada, it rages in Great Britain. 
Schools, it is said by some, are mere shambles of 
their former selves. High school graduates, say 
these same ones, cannot read, write, nor do sums; 
moreover, they are lazy, bad mannered, and lack 
initiative. Too much emphasis is placed on tech- 
nical education, the school caters to the medio- 
cre, it does nothing well, it is too soft and easy, 
it is producing a society of herds and masses, not 
individuals. Universities, say others, produce not 
educated men but only technicians. From others 
come contradictions and, we hope, some answers. 

Let us agree first of all that we ought to wel- 
come debate about the means and ends of educa- 
tion. Let us agree, too, that much of the criticism 
comes from well intentioned people who are 
genuinely concerned about the welfare of their 
children, or about the efficiency of society. Let 
us agree, too, that some part of the criticism is 
most certainly valid. But, we must realize that 
some criticism springs from different motives. 

There is a group—small, I hope—who expect 
little of people who work for them except that 
they be good technicians. There is a group— 
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found in some universities—who feel that the 
only worthwhile function of the school is to try 
to prepare all students for their own small por- 
tion of the university. There are probably some 
who do not want large numbers of thinking peo- 
ple, who want large numbers of people who do 
as they are told—“theirs not to reason why; theirs 
but to do and die.” These are small groups, but 
we need to be aware of them. 

We need to be aware of the larger group, sin- 
cere, and perhaps with valid criticisms. We need 
to establish two-way communication with them. 
We may be wrong—we will undoubtedly be 
wrong in some instances. We are undoubtedly 
right in many instances. We need more research 
so as to be able to analyze, to diagnose and to 
correct when necessary. We give too many sub- 
jective answers. We need clearer philosophy; we 
need a philosophy of education more clearly 
identified with a philosophy of life. 

Before choosing a side in the great debate we 
ought first to consider the nature of man and 
the needs of man. Man, it seems to me, is born 
to live cooperatively. He is gregarious by nature. 
His skills are limited. The skills of one comple- 
ment those of another. He is part of a team. It 
takes many of him to complete a pattern. He is 
not really predatory by nature; he can become 
that way with motivation. 

He is an individual; God made no sister ships. 
Consequently he needs consideration in school 
as an individual. At the same time, there is an 
indispensable minimum of knowledge, a judg- 
ment which he must have in order to become a 
full-fledged citizen. He can hire other men to 
build bridges and pull teeth—so all of us do not 
need the skills of an engineer or of a dentist. But 
there are many other decisions he cannot buy 
and still retain dignity, and self-respect, and real 
citizenship. Moral decisions, ethical decisions, 
sensitivity to others, selection of his governmen- 
tal representatives, family relationships—these 
and others make up the indispensable minimum. 
Rousseau said of his pupil: “He will not first of 
all be a priest or a soldier. He will first of all be 
a man.” 

You may be familiar with the words of James 
Oppenheim: “Our lives shall not be sweated 
from birth until life closes— Hearts starve as well 
as bodies: Give us Bread, but give us Roses.” 

Let us not forget in education that man needs 
and deserves both bread and roses. We cannot 
neglect technical education. The world’s re- 
sources, human and physical, are not unlimited 
or too large. We have never produced enough 
properly to take care of the world’s population— 
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never. We must hope to do so and plan to do so 
if we want succeeding generations to live in 
peace, and decency, and dignity. Both the hu- 
man and the physical resources of the world will 
be taxed to do so. Technical and scientific educa- 
tion against that background takes on new urgen- 
cy. But the development of resources for the 
production of goods and services is not enough. 
Anyone who cares to think of the starving 
millions of the world today will be impressed 
with the need for more intelligent methods of 
distribution. I stood two months ago in the mid- 
dle of Africa. One heard there concern about a 
surplus of maize. Yet all around there were thou- 
sands of Africans with empty bellies. You and I 
have known the same situation in our own coun- 
tries. Distribution is not primarily a matter of re- 
lationship between currencies. It is a matter of 
social motivation. It is a matter of our sensitivity 
to the welfare of other people. Again if we want 
succeeding generations to live in peace, and dig- 
nity, and decency, we in education will have to 
be more concerned with social motivation and 
with sensitivity to the welfare of others. 

By all means let us not forget the roses. Man 
does not live by bread alone. If there is anything 
that belongs to all the people it ought to be the 
great achievements in letters, in art, in music, in 
science, in drama. Education must serve as an 
introduction to common enjoyment of these great 
achievements which have come to us from men 
of all colors, all religions, all positions, and all 
countries of the world. 

I see nothing in the above which can be left 
out if education is going to take cognizance of 
man’s nature and man’s needs. May I make one 
point clear. I have not mentioned the 3 R’s—the 
basic skill subjects. I have omitted them not be- 
cause I think they are unimportant. They are im- 
portant. I have yet to know of any responsible 
educator who does not think they are important. 
There is evidence, I suggest, to show that the 
school is more concerned with their importance 
and is more effective in teaching them than ever 
before. We need to do it even better. But there 
is nothing inconsistent in paying attention to the 
ideals mentioned and also doing an effective job 
in basic skill subjects. 


Equality of Opportunity 


People everywhere are concerned with mov- 
ing toward greater equality of educational op- 
portunity. Surely, we shall fall short of our demo- 
cratic ideal until such is achieved, or at least un- 
til we more nearly approximate that situation. 
Here again we need to guard against thinking 
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simply in quantitative terms and forgetting the 
qualitative aspects. Equality of educational op- 
portunity is not just a matter of guaranteeing 
opportunity to attend a school. It is a matter, 
also, of that school’s providing the educational 
offering which makes possible maximum develop- 
ment of a youngster in the direction in which he 
ought to develop. I repeat—God makes no sister 
ships. People are different, have different apti- 
tudes and interests, will make their best contri- 
bution to society in different ways as a result of 
training, also necessarily different. 


The Direction of Change 


To promote a more equitable educational op- 
portunity requires the solutions of those prob- 
lems already mentioned—teacher shortage, edu- 
cational finance, intelligent resolution of the 
“great debate.” The question may be raised, “Is 
equitable educational opportunity worth the 
price?” Some 20 years ago in Canada, a Royal 
Commission (called the Rowell-Sirois Commis- 
sion) made a penetrating study of our nation’s 
economic and social problems. In the section 
dealing with education, this group of hard-headed 
business men and economists pointed out that 
the modern industrial machine could produce 
more goods, better goods, than could the pre- 
vious one. “But,” the Commission added, “it re- 
quires more highly skilled people to operate it.” 
The Commission said that this meant more 
schools, better equipped, better trained teachers, 
etc. That seems to be the answer. Too frequent- 
ly it is thought that there is only one side to 
the educational ledger— that the recording is all 
of expense with nothing of revenue. However, 
study often has shown a relationship between the 
educational level of a community and the eco- 
nomic welfare of the community. The applica- 
tion of more science to agriculture can improve 
production. Properly trained men in industries 
can improve production and lower costs. Intelli- 
gent consumer buying can improve standards of 
living. Nor should we forget the possible savings 
to other programs. For example, the cost in dol- 
lars—to say nothing of human suffering —of penal 
institutions and mental institutions is tremendous. 
How many millions could be saved by a really 
effective educational program solidly based on 
human nature and human needs, directed by 
properly selected and trained people. Expendi- 
tures on education are self-liquidating—let us 
say it and mean it. 

I have tried to indicate the need for change 
and the possible direction of change. I raise one 


(Concluded on page 302) 








What a student learns in a course is dependent not only upon the objectives 
of the course, the teaching methods employed, and the learner’s ability and 
effort, but also upon the frequently overlooked factor of — 
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istry to pass the course, but he also learned, 

as a result of his relations with the instructor, 
to dislike chemistry intensely. In a course in psy- 
chology, B acquired information about the meas- 
urement of mental abilities, but she also came to 
fear the cutting tongue of the professor. In so- 
ciology, student C learned about social institu- 
tions; in addition, he developed confidence in 
himself, because his instructor showed respect 
for his opinions. In English, D was taught Ameri- 
can literature, but she also “caught” an appre- 
ciation of democracy, by being associated with a 
faculty member who conducted class discussions 
in a give-and-take manner. Every teacher and 
every student can recall from his own experi- 
ences similar examples of the effects of teacher- 
student relations’ upon learning, i.e., upon 
changes in an individual's thinking, feeling, and 
acting. John Dewey had this kind of learning in 
mind when he wrote: 


I’ His Chemistry class, A learned enough chem- 


Perhaps the greatest of all pedagogical fallacies 
is the notion that a person Jearns only the particular 
thing he is studying at the time. Collateral learning 
in the way of formation of enduring attitudes, of 
likes and dislikes, may be and often is much more 
important than the spelling lesson or lesson in 
geography or history that is learned. For these atti- 
tudes are what count in the future. 


The importance of human relations has for 
some time been receiving increasing attention in 
educational circles. Kruse remarked this trend a 
number of years ago in the following passage: 


The importance of possession by the teacher of 
those attitudes appropriate to the teaching function, 
besides knowledge of and skill with the tools of 
teaching, is brought out in every inquiry regarding 
the effectiveness of a person as a teacher. Usually 
under the caption of “personality,” but always in 
some form or other, inquiry is made as to qualities 
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of integrity, initiative, industry, co-operativeness, en- 
thusiasm, patience, tolerance, and the like, all of 
which depend more upon how we feel than on 
what we know.’ 


Educators are not alone in their growing 
awareness of the significance of interpersonal re- 
lationships. Child psychologists stress the need 
for better relations among members of a family. 
Industrial personnel workers strive to bring about 
improved employer-employee relations. In many 
other areas of human endeavor there appears to 
be an ever increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of interpersonal attitudes and behavior. 


I. CLUES TO THE PROBLEM 


Teacher-student relations are influenced by 
innumerable factors. Here we are concerned 
primarily with theories, investigations, and pro- 
cedures related to two questions: 1) What kinds 
of teacher-student relations are desirable? 2) 
What are some of the ways whereby such rela- 
tionships may be established and maintained? 


Mental Hygiene 


One clue to the first question raised, just above, 
may be found by examining some of the find- 
ings and ideas of workers in the field of mental 
hygiene. A fundamental tenet of the mental 
hygiene movement is that teacher-learner rela- 
tions are extremely important because they af- 
fect, favorably or unfavorably, not only the aca- 
demic achievement but also the mental health 
of students. 

The mental health of the instructor himself 
determines to a great extent his relations with 
students. What should a teacher “be like,” ac- 
cording to mental hygienists? Symonds,* who has 
done a considerable amount of research on this 
problem, states that an individual who is to 
succeed as a teacher should be emotionally sta- 
ble, able to identify himself with students, free 
from anxiety; should have self-respect, dignity, 
and courage; should not be too self-centered. 
He should feel adequate to the task of teaching. 
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If he feels inadequate, he may be under pressure 
to bolster his self-esteem by trying to secure 
mastery over his students, and in his relations 
with them may exhibit at least some of the 
traits that tend to alienate individuals and to 
interfere with learning. Several experimental 
studies have shown that situations in which in- 
dividuals are threatened and made anxious re- 
duce their ability to perceive and to learn. 
From a mental hygiene point of view, desira- 
ble teacher-student relations are those which 
help the members of a class to become secure, 
self-respecting, independent, responsible per- 
sons who have respect for the rights of others. 
The college instructor, along with others who 
are in a position to influence the development of 
young men and women, has a responsibility to 
help his students to become mature, well-adjust- 
ed adults. He cannot meet this responsibility if 
he ignores the human relations aspect of teach- 
ing. He cannot meet it if he himself is not in 
reasonably good mental health. He cannot meet 
it if his relations with students are not con- 
sonant with the principles of mental hygiene. 


Student Opinion 


A second clue to the problem may be found 
by examining student opinions relative to traits 
desirable for success in teaching. The most 
exhaustive investigation reported to date ap- 
pears to be that of Witty,‘ who obtained, from 
33,000 pupils in grades I to XII, letters in which 
these pupils described “The Teacher Who 
Helped Me Most.” The positive traits most fre- 
quently mentioned were: 


Cooperative, democratic attitude 
Kindliness and consideration for the individual 
Patience 

Wide interests 

Personal appearance and pleasing manner 
Fairness and impartiality 

Sense of humor 

Good disposition and consistent behavior 
Interest in pupils’ problems 

Flexibility 

Use of recognition and praise 

Unusual proficiency in teaching 


Witty also ascertained, from samples drawn 
at random from the letters, the frequency of 
characteristics mentioned by the children as un- 
desirable. He thus obtained a list of traits which 
are presumably not contributive to good teacher- 
pupil relations: 

Bad tempered and intolerant 


Unfair and inclined to have favorites 
Disinclined to show interest in the pupil 
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Unreasonable in demands 
Tendency to be gloomy and unfriendly 
Sarcastic, and inclined to use ridicule 
Unattractive appearance 

Impatient and inflexible 

Tendency to talk excessively 

Inclined to talk down to pupils 
Overbearing and conceited 

Lacking a sense of humor 


There are available only a few reports of in- 
vestigations in which college students have been 
asked to state what they considered to be de- 
sirable qualities of a college teacher. The results, 
however, are not substantially different from the 
findings of studies in which the opinions of ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils have been 
obtained. Two investigations which are repre- 
sentative of the research that has been done at 
the college level are briefly described here. 

Bousfield® gave a group of undergraduates 
the following instructions: “Make a list of five 
traits or qualities which you regard as desirable 
in a college professor. Arrange the list in order 
of importance, giving the most desirable quality 
first.” Table I shows the rank order and the fre- 
quencies of the categorized responses. It will be 
observed that many of the high-frequency quali- 
ties are of the faculty-student relations type. 


TABLE I. Qualities Listed by a Group of Under- 
graduates as Being Most Desirable in College Professors. 








Qualities Frequencies 
1. Interest in students .............. 37 
I aga Gia oiaic yo caves sik 28 
3. Pleasing personality .............. 27 
eee aan ede es kn ¥t'ed 20 
S. Mastery of eulect ......cccccsces 18 
rrr error 17 
EE ee een ree Pee er 14 
A iden eueae nies xenes 13 
9. Effective teaching ................ 13 
MVE: op hacpsavacidcoc a epioleie hia 4o.des dinars 12 
11. Well-organized material ........... 12 
12. Interesting presentation of material .. 11 
Se EEE 6c bas seis sdss0s04eeun 10 
EEE A ae eee 8 
DE itv cbdaenc oamwaen'sge ten 8 
16. Wide range of information ........ 7 
I ae oh aw ea a0.084 see 6 
18. Keenness of intellect .............. 6 








Haggard® asked a group of freshmen in West- 
ern Washington College of Education to list the 
eight qualities they most desired in college 
teachers. Many characteristics were mentioned. 
Table II contains the eight traits listed most 
frequently. As in Table I, there is evidence that 
students attach importance to the human rela- 
tions aspect of teaching. 
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TABLE II. Qualities of College Teachers Most De- 
sired by Western Washington College of Education 
Freshmen. 





Qualities Frequencies 
. Ability or skill in teaching 31 
. Personality to put the course across . . 30 
Sense of humor 28 
Ability to get along with students .. 26 
. Broadmindedness 23 
Knowledge of subject matter 19 
. Patience and helpfulness 16 
. Consideration in giving assignments . . 16 
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The results of opinion surveys of the kind de- 
scribed above suggest that college students are 
not unaware of the importance of instructors’ 
mastery of subject matter and teaching skills. 
But it is clear that they also highly value per- 
sonal traits which tend to foster good faculty- 
student relations—qualities such as sincerity, 
fairness, patience, and helpfulness. 

A second kind of student-opinion data may 
be found in “guides to courses” which are pub- 
lished by undergraduate organizations in some 
colleges and universities, and contain summaries 
of the verbal reactions of a sampling of the stu- 
dent body to specific courses. Although these 
“guides” may frequently be based upon the 
questionnaire replies of a relatively small group 
of disgruntled learners, they do reveal how some 
students feel about some of their instructors. By 
reading such publications thoughtfully the col- 
lege teacher can learn much about the views of 
at least some undergraduates regarding teacher- 
student relations. Excerpts from one guide’ il- 
lustrate the point: 


. . Some students find him impatient about an- 
swering their recitation and laboratory questions; 
they resent his acid criticisms. . . . 


. The major criticism of the course is that students 
are neither expected nor allowed to do much think- 
ing for themselves, and are forced to accede to the 
opinions of the instructor. .. . 


. ———~—’s lectures are delivered with finesse; 
howev ver, many feel that he is too dogmatic in ex- 
pressing his personal views. . 


. A compensating factor is that he encourages 
a good deal of class discussion on lecture topics. . . . 


. Though students report that is inter- 
ested in them and pleasant outside of class, they 
feel that in the lecture he talks down to his pupils 
rather than presenting the material on a mature 
college level. . . . 


.. Many students feel that the great factor in the 
Popularity of the course is himself and the 
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interesting and humorous way in which he presents 
the material... . 


It should not be inferred from the foregoing 
discussion that we have been advocating that a 
teacher be a chameleon who always conforms 
to the coloration of the human environment of 
his classroom. Rather, we have been suggesting 
that one who aspires to be an effective college 
instructor should have an understanding of some 
of the attitudes of students toward teachers. It 
appears to be reasonable to assume that most of 
us who teach at the college level can improve 
the quality of our instruction by paying more 
attention to the learner's point of view, and that 
we can do this without loss of individuality or 
integrity. 


Morale in Industry 


A third clue to the problem of faculty-student 
relations may be found by examining the results 
of investigations designed to discover factors as- 
sociated with good morale in industry. In gen- 
eral, these investigations have shown that the job 
satisfaction and productivity of industrial work- 
ers are positively correlated with good relations 
between them and their supervisors. 

In one study, summarized by Watson,* work- 
ers and employers were asked to rank eight mo- 
rale factors in the order of their importance. 
Table III, below, shows the ranks which were 
assigned to the various factors by the two groups. 
It will be observed that employers and em- 
ployees differed in their opinions. Whereas the 
employers tended to believe that workers were 
most interested in economic security, the em- 
ployees themselves stressed the importance of 
the way in which they were “treated.” 


TABLE III. Rank Assigned Various Factors in Mo- 
rale by Employers and Employees. 





Employee Employer 
Ranking Ranking 


Morale Item 





Credit for all work done 

Interesting work 

Fair pay 

Understanding and appreciation... . 
Counsel on personal problems 
Promotion on merit 

Good physical working conditions. . 
Job security 


Ww Qh OUFK WD +1 





As more and more studies indicate that work- 
ers are affected by the human-relations aspects 
of their jobs, modern employers are becoming 
aware of the fact that employees have psycho- 
logical needs which deserve consideration, not 
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only because respect for the individual is an es- 
sential part of the democratic tradition, but also 
because production is influenced favorably or 
unfavorably by attitudes and feelings. After re- 
viewing a number of investigations in the area 
of industrial morale, Ryan concludes: 


The general pattern which emerges from these 
data should be kept in mind by every supervisor and 
executive. Wages turn out to be a secondary con- 
sideration. . . . In general, the worker seems to 
want a certain degree of independence and _initia- 
tive, plus recognition for his work and his value to 
the organization. He wants a supervisor who guides 
and directs rather than commands.® 


If a college student's status in relation to an 
instructor is somewhat analagous to a worker's 
status in relation to a foreman, then college 
teachers who are interested in the morale, “job 
satisfaction” and “productivity” of their students 
must give careful consideration to the problem 
of faculty-student relations, just as executives 
and supervisors must give careful consideration 
to the problem of employer-employee relations. 
Since students and industrial workers are both 
human, it is not surprising to find that their 
psychological needs are not essentially different. 
Both want to be treated fairly. Both are striving 
to maintain and enhance their self-respect. Both 
want “a supervisor who guides and directs rather 
than commands.” 


Purpose of Education 


A fourth clue to the problem may be found by 
considering what the purpose of education is. 
If what students learn is determined in part by 
their relationships with their instructors, then 
the latter should try to foster relations which will 
be in harmony with the accepted goals of formal 
education. 

Although many specific objectives of educa- 
tion have been formulated, almost ad nauseam, 
it seems to be generally agreed that the ultimate 
and all-embracing purpose of formal schooling 
in the United States is to produce citizens skilled 
in “democratic living.” If this goal is accepted, 
it follows that teacher-student relations should 
be of a type that will help students to learn how 
to live democratically. 


If he (the teacher) deals with his students hon- 
estly, objectively, and sympathetically, he is pro- 
viding them with firsthand experience in demo- 
cratic living. Having been dealt with on such a 
basis, the student is better prepared to deal with 
others on the same basis. It is by such experience 
and such learning that the democratic way of life 
is enhanced.!° 
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According to Shank, democratic teacher-stu- 
dent relations are characterized by honesty, ob- 
jectivity, and sympathy. Other writers list addi- 
tional attributes. To define “democratic living” 
without becoming platitudinous is difficult. Let 
us turn, instead, to an excerpt from an editorial 
written by a student when Chancellor Day’s re- 
tirement from Cornell University was announced. 
Note this student’s concept of democratic teach- 
er-student relations: 


But somehow, to us, he was more outstanding 
for the frankness of his personality. In these times 
of large corporations, great institutions, and imper- 
sonal executives, he exhibited an extraordinarily 
straightforward attitude. The Sun seems almost tra- 
ditionally to have been a critic of administration 
policy, especially since the war. When he disagreed 
strongly with us, we could expect a telephone call 
and a chance to argue our case in his office. 

The sessions which followed inevitably allowed 
for a strenuous exposition of his views, and in turn 
every opportunity for us to present our side of the 
question. When the discussions were finished, we 
always had the impression that our ideas had been 
fairly heard. To our knowledge, this was the ex- 
perience of others.1* 

II. DESIRABLE TEACHER-STUDENT 
RELATIONS 

Mental hygiene theory, undergraduate opin- 
ion investigations, morale-in-industry research, 
and educational philosophy provide clues to the 
kinds of teacher-student relations that are de- 
sirable. Let us now consider some ways whereby 
such relationships may be established. 


Awareness of Student Reactions 


A college teacher should note the effect of his 
own behavior upon his students. An instructor 
who is unable or unwilling to understand an- 
other person’s point of view will be greatly 
handicapped. He may not observe, for example, 
that undergraduates react negatively to his sar- 
castic remarks, to his lack of interest in them as 
individuals, to his impatience, to his dictatorial 
manner. 

A professor who tried very hard to teach a 
course in the dynamics of personality said to one 
of his students, at the end of the semester, that 
he thought he had succeeded only in causing 
the members of the class to dislike the subject, 
and that the next time he taught the course he 
would proceed quite differently. He did not 
sense student reactions early enough in the 
course, apparently, to lead him to modify his ap- 
proach during that term. 
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A young instructor in the field of business ad- 
ministration observed that his students evinced 
greater interest when in his lectures he occa- 
sionally described concrete practices to illus- 
trate principles, and less interest when he con- 
fined himself to abstractions. Having made this 
observation, he revised his lecture notes by in- 
cluding in them more illustrations of the prin- 
ciples he was trying to teach. He did not feel 
that by doing this he was kowtowing to students 
or indulging them. It seemed to him that he was 
merely helping himself to become a more effec- 
tive teacher. 


Information About Students 


Instructors may improve their relationships 
with the members of their classes by learning 
more about them. Bush’? found that some teach- 
ers were able to establish effective relations 
with large numbers of students, whereas others 
had effective relations with only a few. Teachers 
in the two groups were equally well prepared 
in subject matter. In general, the teachers who 
knew the most about their pupils, and were sen- 
sitive to their individual needs, had desirable 
relationships with a larger number than did 
those who were interested chiefly in teaching 
subject matter. 

Ojemann and Wilkinson** conducted an ex- 
periment in which two equated groups of pu- 
pils were studied. The teacher of the experi- 
mental group had much greater information 
about the students in her class than did the 
teacher of the control group. Teacher-student re- 
lations were better in the experimental group 
than in the control group. A series of pre-tests, 
final tests and observations, applied to both 
groups, revealed that the experimental group 
made a significantly greater gain, over a given 
period of time, in such variables as subject mat- 
ter learned, attitude toward school, and personal 
adjustment. 

College teachers who instruct large numbers 
of individuals probably cannot be expected to 
acquire extensive information about all their 
students. But they can obtain more than a mere 
seating chart. Some, for example, ask each class 
member to fill out, at the beginning of a course, 
a small file card containing spaces for data such 
as the following: 

Name 

Address 

Phone number 

College in which enrolled 
Class 

Major field of study 


Name of adviser 
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Courses taken related to this one 

Course schedule for the current semester 
Vocational experiences 

Reason (s) for taking the course 


Instructors at the college level who deal with 
a relatively small number of students sometimes 
keep a folder for each individual taught. In this 
folder they file information that helps them to 
understand and teach individuals better. 

The mere fact that an instructor makes some 
attempt to know his students tends to help him 
establish good working relationships with them. 
It suggests to them that here is a person who 
does not regard them as nonentities. They are 
further assured that such is the case when the 
instructor uses the information in his instruction 
and in his counseling. The professor who wishes 
to improve his teaching may, therefore, find it 
helpful to ask himself questions such as these: 
How much do I really know about the individu- 
als in my classes—about their educational limi- 
tations and potentialities, their interests, their 
vocational goals, their outside work activities, 
their personal problems? To what extent do I use 
the information I have to help those who are 
behind in their work, who display poor attitudes 
in class, who seem to lack self-respect, or who 
present other types of problems? To what extent 
do I use the information I have in planning lec- 
tures and discussions? Do I need more informa- 
tion about the individuals whom I teach? If I 
do, how can I obtain it without too great an in- 
terruption of regularly planned class activities? 


Interest in Students 


Students do not like to be treated as robots. 
The professor who is interested in them is more 
likely to establish and maintain desirable work- 
ing relationships with them than is the instruc- 
tor who is aloof. There are many ways whereby 
one can show an interest in the individuals whom 
he instructs. A few examples: 

Professor A does more than assign numerical 
grades to the English compositions presented 
by the members of his classes; he writes con- 
structive criticisms in the margins of all the pa- 
pers that he reads. 

Professor B encourages students to talk with 
him informally before and after class periods. 

Professor C invites those who are having 
trouble with his courses to visit him in his of- 
fice, in order that they may discuss their difficul- 
ties with him. 

Professor D tries to remember the names of 
all whom he teaches, so that he can greet them 
by name when he meets them outside of class. 
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Professor E gives a personal word of praise 
to individuals who submit unusually good term 
papers, and to those whose work shows great 
improvement over a period of time. 

Professor F makes it a practice, once each se- 
mester, to invite his graduate students to his 
home for a Sunday evening supper. 

The college teachers referred to above are not 
maudlin in their relations with students. They 
are not unaware that some undergraduates mis- 
take interest for gullibility, and try to take ad- 
vantage of faculty members who display a sin- 
cere interest. These instructors know that in 
showing interest, as in other teaching activities, 
it is necessary to use good judgment. 


Clear Communication 


Research and experience have shown that two- 
way communication is essential to cooperation 
between employers and employees. It is also es- 
sential to good teacher-student relations. What 
are some procedures that help to keep clear the 
channels of communication between a college 
instructor and the members of his classes? 

Some teachers take pains to discuss in detail, 
at the beginning of each semester, the purposes 
of their courses. Others distribute mimeographed 
outlines. Many follow both procedures. The 
practice of explaining the objectives of a course 
early in the term is based on sound educational 
psychology: it helps to make the day-by-day 
work more meaningful, and therefore promotes 
learning. Furthermore, it tends to engender in 
students a feeling of confidence in the instruc- 
tor, because it suggests that he does not think 
of his course merely as so much “ground” to be 
“covered,” but has carefully considered the re- 
lation of the content of the course to objectives 
which he believes are worthwhile. 

If “homework” assignments are not clearly ex- 
plained, students often become confused, feel 
frustrated, and waste time trying to decide what 
they are expected to do. Experienced teachers 
frequently specify not only what is to be done 
but also how it is to be done, in order that mem- 
bers of their classes may be helped to develop 
efficient study habits. It is possible to make clear 
assignments without being guilty of “spoon- 
feeding.” 

It is desirable to tell students, in advance, of 
changes in procedure that may affect them. If, 
for example, an instructor decides that in deter- 
mining the grades for a given semester he will 
assign greater weight to performance on the 
final examination than he has previously said he 
would, he will not promote good relations by 
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neglecting to announce his decision. Failure to 
make clear the requirements and modus operan- 
di of a course tends to affect student morale and 
achievement adversely. Although such failure is 
usually unintentional, many undergraduates re- 
gard it as “not cricket.” 

Another communication problem is that of let- 
ting students know whether they are doing sat- 
isfactory work, and how they may do better 
work. The practice of not discussing “homework” 
or examination papers after they have been 
evaluated sometimes stems from an instructor's 
misguided desire to achieve an end-of-the-term 
distribution of grades that will include a “re- 
spectable” proportion of failing marks. Whatever 
the motive, this practice tends to have a de- 
moralizing effect. Moreover, it is not in accord 
with the findings of a number of investigations 
in educational psychology which indicate that 
individuals learn more readily when they know 
whether they are approaching or hitting the 
“target,” and when they are given helpful sug- 
gestions for improving their performances. 

Occasionally a student must be reprimanded. 
Reproof should be fairly based and calmly 
stated. It should be clearly understandable to 
the student, and he should, of course, be given 
an opportunity to present his side of the case. 
Public censure should be avoided. Frank discus- 
sion by both parties is essential. 

Clear communication from the student is just 
as important as clear communication to him. He 
should feel free to make suggestions and to ex- 
press grievances, and should expect that his 
constructive criticisms will be carefully consid- 
ered without prejudice and without endangering 
his relationships with the instructor. Some col- 
lege teachers provide opportunities for com- 
munication in the form of suggestion boxes and 
question boxes. Others have an “open-door” pol- 
icy—i.e., they encourage students to visit them 
in their offices in order to discuss frankly the 
shortcomings as well as the strengths of courses. 
Still others, at the end of each semester, ask stu- 
dents to evaluate the work of the term in a for- 
mal way by answering specific questions. 

The subject of student evaluation of teaching 
is a controversial one. Some college teachers 
feel that undergraduates are not qualified to ap- 
praise the instruction they receive, and that they 
will acquire false notions of authority if they are 
asked to evaluate their professors. Furthermore, 
it is claimed, such evaluation tends to encour- 
age faculty members to “put on a show” and to 
curry in sundry ways the favor of students. 
Those who support student evaluation believe 
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that it can lead to improvement in the quality of 
instruction in colleges and universities, and that 
the claimed dangers are not inherent in the idea 
itself but in the methods that might be used to 
obtain student appraisals. A college teacher who 
at one time opposed the idea of student evalua- 
tion but who now believes in it “wholehearted- 
ly,” has suggested, on the basis of careful study 
of the literature as well as extensive experience, 
that certain procedures be employed in order to 
minimize or eliminate the dangers referred to. 
Among the recommended procedures are these: 
1) have the survey conducted by the instructor 
himself; 2) do not ask students to sign the ap- 
praisal questionnaire; 3) employ simple forms 
and procedures; 4) suggest to the instructor that 
he abstract for his own self-improvement the 
materials contained in the questionnaires. The 
final paragraph of the article which contains the 
above suggestions presents an aspect of teacher- 
student relations which should not be forgotten: 


One thing I think the student evaluation has to 
do and can easily fail to do. It must drive home to 
the student that he has a major role to play in the 
making of a good class and that he has responsi- 
bilities that are just as urgent as those that confront 
the instructor. . . . I would therefore suggest that 
the student’s report on the instructor’s teaching be 
prefaced by a report on himself as a student in that 
particular subject. I would ask him to answer such 
questions as the amount of preparation he gives to 
the class, whether he had been unduly tardy or ab- 
sent, whether he had been attentive in class, how 
many times he had taken part in class discussion. I 
think such an addition to the questionnaire on the 
instructor would remind the student that he is a 
fellow worker with the instructor in the class and 
has definite responsibilities to meet in helping to 
make the class successful. . . .14 


Fairness and Democratic Leadership 


Student “guides” to courses, referred to in an 
earlier section of this paper, frequently state that 
certain professors are or are not fair in making 
assignments, constructing examinations, grading 
papers, et cetera. Although it is undoubtedly 
true that some undergraduates are illustrating 
the operation of a defense mechanism when 
they accuse faculty members of being unfair, it 
is also reasonable to believe that some teachers 
are unfair. To maintain academic standards and 
at the same time give students the feeling that 
they are being treated fairly is one of the diffi- 
cult arts that an instructor must learn if he is 
to be a successful teacher. 

There is some experimental evidence’ to sup- 
port the belief that democratic leadership in 
the classroom not only tends to promote good 
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teacher-student relations but also helps to pro- 
duce citizens skilled in democratic living. Per- 
haps the best way to define such leadership is 
to describe the type of “social climate” that a 
democratic leader strives to create in a group: 


The social climate of a democratic group is one 
which provides for a high level of mutual coopera- 
tion on the part of all members of the group in (a) 
determining purposes to be realized, (b) formulat- 
ing plans for achieving purposes, (c) devising meth- 
ods of carrying out plans effectively, (d) evalu- 
ating results, and (e) selecting new and improved 
purposes for continued cooperative planning and 
action.*® 


It is not clear that every college course should 
be conducted precisely as the above statement 
suggests. It is probable, however, that many 
college teachers should do more than they are 
now doing to seek the cooperation of students in 
the setting up of objectives, the formulation of 
plans, and the evaluation of outcomes of courses. 


Ill. CONCLUSION 


Desirable learning does not readily take place 
in an atmosphere characterized by distrust, fric- 
tion, frustration, or misunderstanding. Therefore, 
a college instructor who wishes to do effective 
teaching cannot ignore the problem of estab- 
lishing and maintaining harmonious _teacher- 
student relations—especially in a country where 
democracy is esteemed as a way of life as well 
as a form of government. To say this is not to 
imply that students have no responsibility in the 
matter. ‘They do have. But faculty members, by 
virtue of their greater maturity and the oppor- 
tunities they have to exercise leadership, are 
rightly expected to assume major responsibility. 
In this paper we have suggested a few specific 
“ways and means.” But it is obvious that virtual- 
ly everything an instructor does in his contacts 
with students has a bearing, directly or indirect- 
ly, on his relations with them. 
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HONORED BY SUCH A BURDEN 
(Concluded from page 294) 


last problem—how do we effect educational 
change? First of all, we must be convinced of the 
need, many of us must be so convinced. The 
change we propose must be based on philosophi- 
cal conviction. It must be guided as much as 
possible by the results of experimentation and 
research. Again I urge the crying need for more 
philosophical discussion and more research. Hav- 
ing agreed to all this, having achieved it, having 
written it all down in a well-printed book, hav- 
ing told all teachers that this, and this, and this, 
are the things to do, have we produced change? 
I suggest the answer is “No.” Change is effected 
by the tens of thousands of teachers and of com- 
munities. They must be convinced. Conviction 
requires understanding and participation. Change 
in education is a plant of slow growth—you 
cannot send the seed a hundred miles away by 
mail order and necessarily expect it to be planted 
and fertilized and cultivated to produce fruit. 
The people to whom it is sent, who are the only 
ones to plant and cultivate, must want the plant, 
must believe in the promise of the fruit. So I re- 
turn again to those in charge of teacher train- 
ing and to a new vision of responsibility there. 
Again we must return to the community and to 
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the task of developing two-way communication 
there. We in education have not yet learned 
how essential it is to take the community into 
our confidence. We have not yet learned to ap- 
preciate the extent of the educational resources 
which lie in the hearts and minds of so-called 
ordinary people who are, who ought to be if 
government by consent means anything, indeed 
our governors. We have not yet admitted that we 
simply cannot do it without them. We can stim- 
ulate change, we can guide change, we cannot 
by ourselves produce change. Even if my thesis 
is wrong, have we the right to produce change 
without such extensive consultation and partici- 
pation? Change should reflect the legitimate 
hopes and aspirations, not just of educationalists, 
but of our people. 


The Three World Problems 


These five problems seem to me to be basic 
to any consideration of education in the world 
today. Let us take a brief glance at that world? 
Its population is approximately 2,400,000,000. 
This population is made up of 830,000,000 white, 
1,000,000,000 yellow, 530,000,000 brown, and 
140,000,000 black. This population distribution 
suggests to me that the proper description is not 
one of a world of white people and nonwhite 
people but rather a world of colored and non- 
colored people. 

If we assess the past and present achievements 
of colored individuals and nations, and if we ac- 
cept the teachings of science, we will be con- 
vinced that there are no groups of people who 
are unimprovably inferior because of the color 
of their skin. 

I leave the view of the world with those three 
observations but ask you to consider seriously 
and sincerely their implications for education in 
every part of the world. Education is honored 
with the burden and burdened with the honor 
of transmitting and improving our culture and 
our faith in the worth of man. Modern scientific 
developments in transportation, in communica- 
tion, in destructive force, demand that we extend 
more rapidly the field of our loyalties. The 
boundaries of nations are becoming less and less 
meaningful. It is more and more important that 
more and more people become aware of the 
forces in all parts of the world which shape our 
destinies. That more and more people may be so 
aware demands more effective education. That in 
turn demands the solution of the problems re- 
ferred to. Are we willing and worthy of being 
burdened with such an honor and honored with 
such a burden? 





footn 





Serving the Emotionally Handicapped 





Only recently has public education attempted in any concerted manner to 
educate the emotionally handicapped child. However, since public education 
is ultimately responsible for educating or training all of the children within a 
community, the more difficult problems which hitherto have been excluded 
will have to be provided for within the framework of public education. 





By ALBERT L. BILLIG 


come problems in the first years of school- 

ing normally have been handled as mat- 
ters of discipline. What was thought to be suc- 
cessful handling by this procedure is now seen 
as a failure, painfully apparent in the form of 
delinquency and various mental aberrations As 
a consequence, these ineptly handled, emotion- 
ally handicapped children become social charges 
whose prognoses are at best only fair. 


) ee handicapped children who be- 


Mature Personalities Needed 


Once upon a time it was considered indelicate 
to go even to a general hospital. Through educa- 
tion, the general public has been enlightened 
upon the desirability of preventive procedure 
rather than final emergency action. In like man- 
ner, acceptance on the part of parents and will- 
ingness on the part of educators to understand 
and to provide proper situational therapy will 
become increasingly general. The education of 
a child is a continuous process in which the 
school augments and builds upon the endowment 
with which the child comes to it. The need for 
primary and elementary teachers with emotion- 
ally mature personalities, and with some skill in 
detecting and properly handling the emotionally 
handicapped child, is a most conspicuous one. 

Some of the findings and opinions of members 
of a committee? on “School Psychological Serv- 
ices for Socially or Emotionally Handicapped 
Children” are considered timely. Of necessity 
they have to be presented in an abridged form. 





ALBERT L. BILLIG (Alpha Eta 302) is a consulting 
psychologist in Allentown, Pa., and was chairman 
of the committee whose membership is listed in 
footnote 1. 


Shackette thinks of these emotionally handi- 
capped children as “arrested in their emotional 
development and unrealistic in their approach to 
life. Like Piaget’s young children they are high- 
ly egocentric in their thinking.” Hay contends 
that “clinicians who work with children have 
shown little awareness of the diagnostic and 
therapeutic possibilities within the classroom. 
This unawareness applies not only to their young 
charges but even more significantly to the vast 
number of troubled children who never meet 
any other trained professional person but the 
teacher.” Shelley believes “another ideal situa- 
tion would be the establishment of some type 
of local situation where deeply disturbed chil- 
dren can be removed to temporarily, away from 
the disturbing influences of the home situation, 
for better patterning. This, of course, could be 
done through the right kind of a camp situation.” 


Suggestions of the Committee 


Porter observes that “although general edu- 
cational procedures seem to have improved in 
the past years it also appears that the number 
and seriousness of emotional problems are no 
less.” Accordingly, in teacher training institu- 
tions there should be “something more than gen- 
eral educational psychology.” Frith would like 
to have “mental-health-oriented teachers who 
can spot such children early and through class- 
room procedures help them to regain social and 
emotional health. Of course, severe cases would 


1This was a committee (1953) of the Division of School 
Psychologists in the American Psychological Association. The 
following members’ contributions were used in this article, 
and are herewith acknowledged with thanks: Dorothy F. Abrams, 
Harry Jay Baker, Albert S. Beckham, Mark Burgess, Marion J. 
FitzSimons, Gladys Frith, Helen C. Goodman, Louis Hay, Wen- 
dell Johnson, Vera V. Miller, Rosa F. Parsons, Rutherford B. 
Porter, Jean Rubinow, Sarah Crowell Shackette, E. L. V. 
Shelley, Mary B. Wollman, Albert L. Billig, chairman. 
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have to be referred to a clinic—and the teacher 
would also have to have a source of help and 
advice. Perhaps a sort of group therapy could 
be managed by teachers.” 

According to Goodman “there is no doubt but 
that the public school is the place to pick up the 
disturbed child because a great deal more can 
be done then than at a later period. It would be 
ideal if we could pick the children who are go- 
ing to need particular services as they begin 
school.” Miller finds “that wide discrepancy be- 
tween ability and achievement nearly always in- 
dicates emotional disturbance.” Burgess believes 
“a course in the secondary school along the lines 
now used in many schools and variously named 
but generally designed to explore some of the 
- basic problems of human adjustment” is in order. 

As there is a constant interaction between pu- 
pil and teacher Burgess thinks prospective teach- 
ers should be helped in developing a whole- 
some personality themselves. “The supervision 
of the training institution should extend over 
the first two years of teaching since we cannot 
expect to give all the basic skills that will be 
called for under every situation during the col- 
lege period. The feeling of security which this 
continued relationship to the training institution 
should give the teacher would go far toward de- 
veloping the feeling of security which the be- 
ginning teacher needs as she faces the problems 
that inevitably arise.” In this way, teachers 
would “get the feel of a healthy emotional at- 
mosphere in a classroom and be able to recog- 
nize the factors that are most essential to its 
development and learn how to introduce them.” 

Abrams would like to see “our teacher-training 
institutions do a better job of screening their 
entrants, and make mental health courses a re- 
quirement.” On the adult education level she 
would like to see classes in psychology for par- 
ents which in essence would be “pure mental 
health-group therapy classes.” In her opinion, 
most children “who need psychotherapy need it 
because they are the victims of maladjusted par- 
ents and teachers, to say nothing of the person- 
nel of many of the social agencies.” In planning 
a preventative program FitzSimons “would want 
to see a team of clinical workers—psychologist, 
visiting teacher, remedial teacher in reading, 
secretary, and consultant psychiatrist.” The serv- 
ices performed by such a team would include a 
screening of children in kindergarten and first 
grade, study groups for mothers, advisory work 
with administrative staff, inservice training of 
teachers, and preparental training of high school 
students with practice in nursery schools. 
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Devices Found Useful 


Beckman has found that disturbed adolescents 
respond most effectively to “psychotherapy.” 
Parsons says “one effective means we have found 
of heiping children in groups is placing them in 
our ‘adjustment classes.’ These classes are limited 
to eighteen children each, and have teachers 
who are especially selected for their skill in re- 
medial teaching and in helping children with 
emotional problems.” Wolman states, “some of 
the procedures used in the New York City sys- 
tem to eliminate or minimize developmental han- 
dicaps in children aged 4-8 years are: establish- 
ment of kindergartens for 4-year olds; a few 
sample kindergartens for younger children where 
high school girls are taught about child develop- 
ment as they serve the actual needs of the chil- 
dren; a Bureau of Child Guidance project in- 
volving psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, 
special teacher, class teacher, principal and par- 
ents; establishment of four all-day neighborhood 
schools. In these schools the children join clubs 
which run after school from 3-5; establishment 
of special classes for maladjusted children; ex- 
amination, change, and supervision of change in 
curriculum for first, second, and third grades. 


Aspiration and Expectancy 


“In the last few years an effort has been made 
to build the child’s feeling of self-worth and 
self-acceptance. Reading readiness and _intelli- 
gence tests are administered to children in the 
first grade, with the idea of giving the teachers 
more evidence for slowing down the fast pace 
generally adopted in the teaching of reading; the 
mathematics program is being drastically 
changed to remove the element of elaborate and 
false memory drill in the first three years of 
school; children are promoted almost 100 per 
cent and organized into classes according to age 
rather than reading ability or I.Q. Thus un- 
healthy competitiveness and standards are kept 
to a minimum.” Rubinow has had some encour- 
agement in detecting emotional imbalance to- 
ward reality. This imbalance is often found when 
there is a noticeable discrepancy between as- 
piration level and expectancy. Johnson finds that 
“maladjustment begins at home” and “we either 
ignore the symptoms or we _ over-emphasize 
them.” Baker has “psychologists prepare a social 
case history as part of the diagnostic procedure, 
and insist upon good medical diagnosis to make 
whatever physical examination and recommen- 
dations that seem necessary.” 

That emotionally handicapped children need 

(Concluded on page 308) 





Social Change and Education 





Rapid social change is a fact of our times. Some changes are being controlled, 
blocked, or facilitated by legislation. Other changes take place under the guid- 
ance of local social workers or health officers. Such changes are mapped, studied, 
or planned by the social scientist. Religion sometimes can effect change by ap- 
pealing to the conscience of mankind. And there are those who dare to assert 
that education has some effect on social change! 





By W. RAY RUCKER 


HAT Is social change? Stated simply, it 

is a change in people, in their relation- 

ships with each other and with the 
things in their environment. The tide of social 
change presses irresistibly on, seldom with defi- 
nite direction except in the police state, defying 
the puny efforts of a few social manipulators to 
direct its course. Americans are awakening to the 
fact that uncontrolled social change can get us 
into serious trouble. Are our present efforts to 
control communism adequate? Have we taken 
the steps that will really matter in the long run? 
What is the educator’s responsibility? 


Getting Acquainted With Social Dynamics 


What does the term dynamics mean? It is a 
way of referring to the relative forces or factors 
in a system. In dynamic theory such forces never 
reach a perfect equilibrium; thus, change is con- 
stant and continuous. Change may be controlled, 
slowed, accelerated, or channeled by manipu- 
lating its dynamics but never stopped. Social 
dynamics are, of course, far more difficult to 
control than those of a mechanical system. 

Social change is different from cultural or 
civilizational change. It comes before either in 
time. Cultural or civilizational changes actually 
are resultants of social change. Social structures 
or relationships are not like cultural artifacts 
which may be placed in a museum to be observed 
and saved from deterioration. Social phenomena 
are historical in that they cannot stand still. The 
term society refers to the total interactions of 
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any group at a given time. Society itself is a be- 
coming, not a being. It is a process and not a 
product. It is not observable except in the chang- 
ing equilibrium of present relationships.’ 

Like human life, social change is one-way in 
sequence. The essence of social causality is some- 
thing that no mathematical formula or equation 
can represent. It is seldom a single factor but an 
active conjuncture of factors and forces. What 
caused the conjuncture is not so important as 
what the conjuncture causes in the present. The 
search for remote origins is fruitless. The social 
event is a configuration of present factors and 
forces which have a past and a future.’ 

Any “going” biological or social system changes 
inevitably as long as it continues to function. The 
probability of change is increased by the social 
milieu which consists of many other changing 
systems. 


What Are the Dynamics of Social Change? 

A machine has certain integral parts which 
come to have, at least for mechanics, universally 
understood labels. Take an integral part out of 
a machine and it will not run. Step up the per- 
formance of a part and the performance of the 
whole will be changed, perhaps for the better 
if other parts are not placed under too much ad- 
ditional strain. Sometimes a change in a part will 
call for an immediate change in another part to 
facilitate the performance of the whole. Human 
and social systems are not essentially mechanical 
but the foregoing gives some clue to the role 
and nature of social dynamics, for these dynam- 


1 Robert M. Maclver, 
Inc., 1937, pp. 395-415. 

2 Maclver, Social Causation. 
5-34, 129-1384. 
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ics are the integral parts of the system, insignifi- 
cant as mere parts, but quite important as rela- 
tive components of the whole. The components 
of social systems have come to have, at least for 
sociologists, universally understood labels.* These 
are: 

1. Ideological: all meanings, tested thought, 
values, mores, and norms. 

2. Behavioral: all actions, reactions, or inter- 
actions of the human agents. 

3. Material: all non-human vehicles, instru- 
ments, energies, and physical settings. 

These components are interrelated casually so 
that a change in one produces change in the 
others, transforming the quality of the whole.‘ 
Changes in the whole, whether precipitated from 
within or from without, condition changes in the 
parts. When one component changes and there 
is no immediate change in other components, 
there is said to be a social lag or social crisis. At 
whatever level or frame of reference the social 
scientist or educator works, the system under 
study is a whole. It has three major components, 
either one of which may be marked for change 
by selecting the appropriate precipitant. The 
community, the family, the school, the church, 
the corporation, the government, or any other so- 
cial system great or small, all have ideological, 
behavioral, and material components. A change 
in the material setting or tools, in the human 
agents or their ways of interacting, or in the 
creed, knowledge, and ways of thinking will pro- 
duce modifications in the quality and the func- 
tion of the whole system. 


Implications for Education 


As the educator surveys the present situation 
in the world with its acute strain in social proc- 
esses and the threat of more open war, he may 
well feel a sense of almost utter futility. Although 
men have dreamed of “one-world,” in reality the 
world has never achieved nor even approached 
wholeness. Every age has been an age out of 
joint. Thus, we have seen almost continuous 
armed conflict. It is incorrect to speak of the 
“world community.” The United Nations does not 
represent an organized society, though one 
would hope that eventually it may. The United 
Nations conditions its parts only in a very limited 
sense, if at all. It cannot function effectively un- 
til a much greater number of men and of nations 
accept common, or at least similar, ideological, 
behavioral, and material goals. 


3 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality. New 


York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, pp. 41-42. 
4 Sorokin, Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time. Durham, N. C.: 


Duke University Press, 1943, pp. 38-61. 
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In terms of the foregoing analysis, is peaceful 
co-existence possible? There is no evidence to 
support an affirmative answer. If co-existence of 
the authoritarian-communist world and the dem- 
ocratic-capitalist world is an idle dream, what is 
the responsibility of the American educator? 
Perhaps he can join with responsible political 
and military leaders to educate the American 
people to the realities, the dangers, and the pos- 
sibilities of the situation facing us. Even if armed 
truce between the two great systems can be 
maintained for many years, the conflict will go 
on, irresistibly. The military phase of the conflict 
constitutes only a part, even a relatively minor 
part of the whole. Although the time is late, the 
ultimate outcome of this fateful conflict proba- 
bly will be determined by education, and par- 
ticularly, by what American education does in 
the next few years. 

Students need to know that the Lenin objec- 
tives for a communist world are being achieved 
with methodical precision. They need to be 
alerted to the survival nature of the present 
world conflict, not with pious preachments but 
with intelligent and scholarly analysis and study. 
We have been, apparently, so afraid that stu- 
dents will embrace communism if they have a 
chance to study it, that American youths face 
their future in relative ignorance of the forces 
which seek to shape their destiny. Advocating 
communism and teaching the objective facts of 
the world’s experience with communism are cer- 
tainly two different things. Students need to see 
the close organization of the communist forces 
with respect to the three major components of 
social action. Ideology, behavior, and materials 
are all bent to achieving the world communist 
state. There is ample evidence of how social life 
and the social system change once another coun- 
try comes under communist domination. Study 
this inevitable pattern, look at the disorganiza- 
tion of the non-communist world, and despair! 


Behavior Mocks Stated Ideals 


The non-communist groups have nothing like 
a common ideology, common behavior, or com- 
mon materials. The result is negative, disorgan- 
ized, retreating, social action. The dominant 
force in the non-communist system is the United 
States. It has the best chance to integrate the 
system, provided, of course, it can achieve a rela- 
tive degree of integration internally. The Ameri- 
can social system is characterized by great strain 
between its ideological and its behavioral com- 
ponents. There is a vast difference between what 


most Americans know and what they do. They - 


often believe one way and act another. They 
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talk democracy but do not behave democratically 
either at home or abroad. They decry communist 
materialism but the people of the world remem- 
ber best America’s own materialism. Christian 
ethics are given much lip service in this country 
but seldom govern action. Everywhere behavior 
has mocked stated ideals. 

How much responsibility must American edu- 
cation share for this state of affairs? For those in 
education who believe that knowledge can open 
all doors, the responsibility is heavy. For those 
who place their confidence in methods and main- 
tain neutrality in the realm of moral values, the 
responsibility is equally heavy. The potentially 
great ideology of America has never been con- 
solidated nor effectively taught in its schools. It 
is no wonder that our soldiers sometimes declare 
they “don’t know what we are fighting for.” In 
direful battlefield circumstances, the traditional 
national slogans sound hollow to them. They 
have not achieved real faith in these remote 
ideals. Education has made no real effort to help 
them achieve this faith. Our educators tradition- 
ally have sought to remain neutral in the realm 
of moral values. Moral education was the obli- 
gation of the church and the home. This ration- 
alization apparently was taken up by both busi- 
ness and politics, resulting in compartmental- 
ized thinking. Religious beliefs often bore no re- 
lation to business practice and “everything is fair 
in love and politics.” Our national society pre- 
sents something less than moral stamina. Some 
of our allies against communist aggression pre- 
sent an even sorrier picture. 


The Best Behavioral Component Yet Devised 


The existence of great ideals in our literature, 
history, and art cannot be denied. The chasm be- 
tween these traditional ideals of the nation and 
the social behavior of the people in the present 
seriously weakens the whole non-communist 
world. Counts® has demonstrated that this na- 
tion has, potentially, the best ideology yet de- 
veloped by man. It is more than a combination 
of the ethics of the world’s great religions and 
the democratic credo. It also includes the ob- 
jectivity of scientific thought, the humanistic spir- 
it, and the desire for universal peace. Faith must 
be developed that this potential ideology can be 
translated into human action and that the cre- 
ativity of these values would be boundless. This 
faith will be developed, if at all, in everyday hu- 
man relationships. It will depend a great deal on 
the attitudes and personalities of all who work 
with the teachers and schools of tomorrow. 


*George S. Counts, Education and the Promise of America. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945, pp. 77-98. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND EDUCATION 
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This nation has, potentially, the best behavior- 
al component yet devised by man to translate 
into action the ideals and ethics of our ideology. 
The democratic process and method make this 
possible. Democracy primarily is a process of 
living and secondarily a form of government. It 
is a social invention which makes possible a 
realization of the Hebraic-Christian ethics and 
the humanistic spirit in the behavior of men. 
Through its type of governmental structure and 
controls, it is possible to imagine the realization 
of universal peace if such political democracy 
were applied on a global scale. Have the Ameri- 
can people really learned democratic process in 
the American schools? Are Americans fit mission- 
aries of democracy in the world? Nowhere in our 
national life has democracy been more talked 
about and less practiced than in the nation’s 
schools. The lack of a unified ideology has con- 
tributed to the confusion of many Americans as 
to what democratic values really are. 


Material Component Is Also Best 


When it comes to democratic process, most 
Americans think only of parliamentary procedure 
or of representative government. Democratic at- 
titudes and behavior in daily living come in for 
little attention. Democratic values and behaviors 
have to be constantly renewed and developed in 
present human relationships. Democratic atti- 
tudes and democratic personalities cannot be de- 
veloped in the schools except through planned 
experiences in democratic living. Emphasis will 
have to be placed upon new organization of the 
curriculum and upon personal democratic rela- 
tionships from kindergarten to university. Every- 
where and in everything the criterion should be 
do-democracy. Care should be exercised to see 
that it is democracy and not laissez faire that 
replaces autocracy. 

Our nation has, potentially and actually, the 
best material component of any social system 
known or imagined. Because of the imbalance 
between the ideological and behavioral com- 
ponents, the material component has tended to 
dominate American life. Change in the former 
along the lines recommended above should right 
this situation without hurting the material wealth 
and prosperity of the nation. Education can aid 
in finding ways to use the material component 
in achieving greater human happiness. 


The Pattern of Victory 


There appears to be no pattern of victory for 
the non-communist world except through intelli- 
gently controlled social change. That change 
must be toward actualizing in the stream of life 
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processes the great ideals of the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian heritage. The fight ultimately is not a mili- 
tary fight but a struggle for the minds and souls 
of men. The people who are most ripe for com- 
munism are those who look at the disciples of 
this great ideology and sicken on the hypocrisy 
which meets their eyes. Ours is an awful respon- 
sibility. And our age is perhaps the most critical 
to date. The hydrogen bomb makes the differ- 
ence between this and previous crises. It decrees 
that we find universal peace or universal ruin. 
How shall we achieve a pattern of victory ex- 
cept through education—education through 
every media at our disposal? The educator no 
longer can afford to sit by the river of events and 
tell of them to our children. He must assume a 
partnership with our statesmen in directing the 
course of events; indeed, he must begin to make 
events happen! His students are not alone the 
youth of the land but the entire population of 
the non-communist world and even beyond. 
The short range objective of this education is to 
build a non-communist world that will be demo- 
cratic in both word and deed, creative in achiev- 
ing happiness and prosperity for its people, and 
faithful in the ultimate goodness of its cause. 
Such a world may never have to fight a war with 
the communists. Its moral vigor may cause the 
communist world to shrivel and die on the vine, 
for communism grows and maintains itself on 
immorality, defeatism, injustice, and poverty. 
The long range objective of this education is 
no less than the Kingdom Come, the building of 
a genuine world community where men can live 
out their natural lives in harmony and peace. 
Such a world can be achieved only by social 
change intelligently planned and directed. 





SERVING THE EMOTIONALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


(Concluded from page 304) 


aid is clearly apparent. However, there is no 
one, easy way by which to give it. One can as- 
sume that for each problem child we have at 
least one parent with an unresolved problem. 
Accordingly, adult courses in mental hygiene 
seem necessary. Teacher preparation and in- 
service training programs should include courses 
in mental hygiene. In the classroom, we should 
endeavor to practice mental hygiene principles 
more effectively. Let us not forget that pupils 
live in the classroom as well as learn in the class- 
room. Too often we have placed undue emphasis 
on the learning. In classrooms where the emo- 
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tional climate is tense and hostile a preliminary 
program to de-sensitize the individuals involved 
in the situation needs to be undertaken. By en- 
couraging teachers to play a significant role in 
such a reassessment of classroom behavior they 
tend to acquire greater insight into the dynamics 
involved. In terms of time, effort, and corrective 
treatment it will be found that help given to the 
emotionally handicapped in the first few grades 
of school will be far more effective than if it is 
given at a later time. The early amelioration of 
the conditions which cause a child to become 
emotionally disturbed is an ideal worth while. 





FROM HAWAII EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
A Pirate 


There was a pirate 
Brave and bold. 
He went by the name 
Of Captain Gold. 


His men were brave. 
His men were bold. 

They were the pirates 
With Captain Gold. 


The English King said 
He'd hang them high. 
But in all their time 
Not one did die. 
—Bowman Cutter, Grade 5 
Pearl Harbor (Hawaii) 

























“Certainly, it’s ‘F’ in deportment . . . I've got to let off 
steam somewhere!” — Florida Education. 























Specialists and a Liberal Education 





By J. WILSON McKENNEY 


E UNDERSTAND and appreciate Editor 

VW Logan Anderson’s concern over the 

trend to over-specialization in educa- 
tion. But if we should join the chorus of resist- 
ance now we would blend our voices belatedly 
with John Henry Newman, William James, 
Woodrow Wilson, and other leading thinkers of 
the modern college. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury these educators noted the death of the old 
intellectual classical centers, saw and rebelled at 
the growth of a culture which emphasized elec- 
tive freedoms, social adjustments, and technical 
and professional specialization. 

James, in 1907, wrote “The best claim that a 
college education can possibly make on your 
respect is that it should help you to know a good 
man when you see one.” He pointed out that the 
narrowest professional training does something 
more for you than to make a skillful practical 
tool of you—it makes you also a judge of other 
men’s skills. 


We Condemn Narrowing Effects 


If we are to assume James’ definition as ade- 
quate, we must assume that those who acquire 
a higher college education must be well-ground- 
ed in the humanities, that they sift the best of 
human creation in order to acquire standards 
that are excellent and durable. When we be- 
moan the growth of specialization, we probably 
condemn its narrowing effects. We would prefer 
that the educator be a person of broad knowl- 
edge, balanced wisdom, sharp discernment, and 
ready adaptability. 

Newman wrote, “A university is not a birth- 
place of poets or of immortal authors, of found- 
ers of schools, leaders of colonies, or conquerors 
of nations. It does not promise a generation of 
Aristotles or Newtons, of Napoleons or Wash- 
ingtons, of Raphaels or Shakespeares.” But, he 
adds, the university should teach us “to see 
things as they are, to go right to the point, to dis- 





J. WILSON MCKENNEY is editor, CTA Journal, pub- 
lished by the California Teachers Association, San 
Francisco. 


If we defy the age of specialization, we 
must suggest a logical alternative. The al- 
ternate routes do not parallel the demands 
of society nor do they lead to the goals cur- 
rently marked “Success.” Though we see the 
Specialist comfortably seated in the high 
places of society, we would pretend that the 
Educator can or should divorce himself 
from the forces which create “experts.” 





entangle a skein of thought, to detect what i 
sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant.” 


Competition Puts High Premiums 


The philosophers have extolled the virtues of 
the firmly-grounded, well-rounded man with 
broad knowledge and a graceful social adjust- 
ment. In the ideal society this kind of citizen 
would be the chief product of our colleges. Is 
our grievance that this citizen has denatured his 
liberal education to the demands of vocational 
specialization? 

In our complex urbanized society what good is 
a man who knows a little of everything and is an 
expert in nothing? Is it not true that he rates as 
poorly in the competition for fame and fortune 
as the village jack-of-all-trades? 

Sharper competition in business and industry 
forced society to place high premiums on the 
specialist. Since the rewards lay not in philoso- 
phy or the arts but in the strident market-place, 
aggressive brains sought the most direct route 
to the pots of gold. Engineering and education, 
forced into a hesitant co-partnership with busi- 
ness, followed similar patterns. The system said, 
“You must be an expert. If you would reach the 
highest status, you must be a Better Builder of 
Mousetraps.” 

Alexander Meiklejohn, in his inaugural ad- 
dress as president of Amherst College in 1912, 
outlined his ideals of the teacher. He drew a 
sharp line of distinction between the liberal col- 
lege and the technical or professional school, 
recognizing the world’s need for the latter but 
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fearful of the results when liberal education 
should be forced to impotency. 


Marks of a Specialist 

“I do not object,” he said, “to a man’s minding 
his own intellectual business if he chooses to do 
so, but when a man minds his own business be- 
cause he does not know any other business, be- 
cause he has no knowledge whatever of the rela- 
tionships which justify his business and make it 
worth while, then I think one may say that 
though such a man minds his own affairs he does 
not know them, he does not understand them. 
Such a man, from the point of view of the de- 
mands of a liberal education, differs in no es- 
sential respect from the tradesman who does not 
understand his trade or the professional man 
who merely practices his profession. Just as truly 
as they he is shut up with a special interest; just 
as truly as they he is making no intellectual at- 
tempt to understand his experience in its unity. 
And the pity of it is that more and more the 
chairs in our colleges are occupied by men who 
have only this special interest, this specialized 
information, and it is through them that we at- 
tempt to give our boys a liberal education, which 
the teachers themselves have not achieved.” 

It is inherent in the role of the good teacher 
that he should teach more than skills, that the 
student should leave the classroom with more 
than the capacity to do something solely because 
a prescribed method is acceptable. The teacher 
should be a specialist, but not in the sense that 
he is the practitioner of a narrow set of skills. 
By precept and example, he must teach moral 
and ethical values and the dignity of human 


worth and experience. 


Specialization for Greater Service 


Aldous Huxley’s essay on the values of a lib- 
eral education set as the goal persons who are 
equally competent in understanding of people, 
ideas, and machines. 

A teacher of high school literature inspired his 
students with Shakespeare and produced his 
own poetry of quality. He also played the clari- 
net in the town’s symphony orchestra. He amazed 
his friends when he assembled a high fidelity 
audio system and made it work. But he had a 
weakness. He couldn’t get along with people. 
Personnel problems with colleagues led to tragic 
unhappiness and loneliness. 

A small-town newspaper publisher whose for- 
mal education had been limited was required by 
the nature of his business to know and under- 
stand the people of his town, to write editorials 
and news stories reflecting a mastery of political, 
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economic, and social ideas, and to operate and 
maintain his tools of production. When the op- 
eration was very small he practiced his skills 
with reasonable competence and wholesome zest. 
But when the newspaper grew in size and circu- 
lation, he became a specialist in management, 
employing specialists in printing, reporting, sales, 
and accounting. He had the alternative of re- 
maining small and relatively ineffective with 
activities of varied trivia, or of reaching success 
by restricting his activities to supervision. 

A teacher, writing a memorial at the retire- 
ment of a high school principal, described the 
man as “equally at home in translating from Ver- 
gil, quoting from Shakespeare or Milton, or ex- 
pounding the theorems of Newton or Pythagoras. 
He loves children, conducts himself with dignity 
and grace, and is at peace with his soul.” Few 
educators in these times can earn such a tribute. 


Ugliest Form of Specialization 


To many, the ugliest form of specialization in 
education can be seen in the school administra- 
tor who delegates to assistants the tasks of cur- 
riculum development, plant maintenance, guid- 
ance and counseling. He can then devote his time 
exclusively to board meetings, budget, and pub- 
lic relations. He finds no time to visit classrooms. 
He leans on supervisor recommendations re- 
specting the performance of his teachers. His 
philosophy of education is confined to what he 
expects his Rotary Club to approve as he pre- 
pares for another school bond election. 

It is unfortunate that teachers who specialize 
in history and who have demonstrated an in- 
spired enthusiasm in this field should permit 
themselves to use questionable grammar, whose 
careless modernisms in speech are little better 
than the slang of the streets. 

It is equally inconsistent for a teacher of in- 
dustrial arts to preach the dominant role of la- 
bor without a seasoned levening of social respon- 
sibility. Or for the French teacher to confess an 
ignorance of mathematics, despairing over the 
task of computing his income tax. 

We are faced with a paradox of special sig- 
nificance to the teaching profession. Society ex- 
pects teachers to have the diversity of genius of 
a Franklin or a Jefferson, yet expects them to 
conform to the rules and rewards more applica- 
ble to a menial. While society expects its youth 
to get some of its education from books, it rec- 
ognizes the necessity of sitting at the feet of the 
expert for his explanation and demonstration in 
specialized knowledge. 

(Concluded on page 312) 





Growth Through In-Service Training 





Degrees in themselves do not make a teacher, but to an amazing number of 
novices the attainment of a bachelor’s or a master’s degree means having 
“arrived.” In teaching, as in any field of endeavor, practice and experience must 
be added to theory to produce master workmen. Earning a degree is merely 
the beginning of the experiences essential to the development of able teachers. 





By DOMINIC J. GUZZETTA 


OST, IF NOT ALL, educational activities are 
geared around the central theme, “im- 
provement” —even more than that, “con- 

tinual improvement.” And since a beginning must 
precede improvement in point of time, it follows 
that programs designed to bring it about are 
most effective after a teacher is on the job. 

This concept of “continuation” has taken hold 
in several fields. For example, the term Adult 
Education is gradually being replaced by a new 
term, Continuing Education. Industry long ago 
set up training programs which provide em- 
ployees with long-term opportunities to improve 
and to grow on the job. Some public schools 
have developed programs of cooperative study 
which give participants a steady stimulus toward 
continued professional growth. Such on the job 
study makes it possible for those directly in- 
volved frequently to re-examine and re-direct 
their efforts. While the profession should con- 
stantly be seeking new and different approaches 
to educational problems, it does not follow that 
these should be put into practice without regard 
to need. Change just for the sake of change may 
be educationally unsound, however stimulating 
to morale. Some techniques should be used by 
all, at the in-service level, in order to be in a 
position continually to evaluate the work. 

A recent study in New York revealed a grow- 
ing tendency in the public schools to set up in- 
service education programs. Many techniques 
were found to exist, a strong indication that edu- 
cators are gradually learning that it takes more 
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than the state legislature, more than courses in 
college, ultimatums, or courses of study “handed 
down” to teachers, to improve education in any 
area. There are many variables, not often con- 
sidered by curriculum writers, that have to be 
dealt with in specific teaching situations. Respon- 
sible educators have discovered through experi- 
ence that no two situations are identical. The ob- 
vious solution is to handle local problems on an 
individual basis, concentrating on ways and 
means of improving the “status quo.” It was 
gratifying to the writer, in his travels throughout 
New York, to find that more and more commu- 
nity schools are realistically accepting this diver- 
sity and are making honest attempts to improve 
practice by means of a constructive, local in- 
service teacher education program. These indi- 
vidual programs of self improvement were evalu- 
ated by the writer in terms of their effect upon 
the end product of our educational process —the 
boys and girls in our communities, as well as in 
terms of their contributions to the professional 
growth of local teachers. Obviously, some pro- 
grams were more effective than others, yet they 
were all headed in the right direction. A rather 
thorough investigation of fourteen school sys- 
tems scattered throughout the State, exclusive 
of New York City, indicated that the most effec- 
tive in-service education programs embodied 
the following characteristics: 


1. They were set up on a long range basis de- 
signed to be continuing activities moving along at a 
pace commensurate with observable results. 

2. They were based upon a felt need and started 
from the expressed desires of the participants. Cer- 
tainly a desire for improvement should be a prime 
requisite in initiating such activities. 

3. They were democratic in nature. Since the 
teaching of democracy is a fundamental concept in 
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modern American education, making the schools spe- 
cial instruments of democratization should be a must. 
When teacher training is democratic there is greater 
probability that democracy will eventually find itself 
practiced in the classroom. 

4, They contributed to teacher growth. In-service 
education in the field of teaching is initially con- 
cerned with helping the teacher. In-service educa- 
tion should aim at assisting the teachers to become 
more effective in their work. 

5. The school’s educational programs derived ben- 
efits. In-service activities of teachers lose much of 
their value unless additional or improved growth op- 
portunities for the pupils and community result. 
Usually, what this amounts to is curriculum revision 
brought about as a result of an investigation of the 
needs, interests, and abilities of a particular group. 


No one type of in-service education will suit 
everyone; nor are any two programs ever identi- 
cal. The study referred to above disclosed that 
no conclusive generalizations can be made be- 
cause of the differences that exist, not only among 
the various schools, but also among the person- 
nel (both student and teacher) in each locality. 
What may work out effectively in one school will 
not necessarily be worth trying in another. Nei- 
ther should programs of an in-service nature be 
set up merely as busy work or for publicity. 
There should be a definite educational purpose 
behind every move to establish an in-service edu- 
cation program. A partial list of such objectives 
for establishing the workshop type of in-service 
training which, incidentally, seemed to be the 
type most often developed, follows: 


1. To break down barriers between teachers so 
that they can more readily communicate. 

2. To give teachers an opportunity for personal 
growth by accepting and working toward a goal 
held in common with others. 

3. To give teachers an opportunity to work on 
problems of direct, current concern to them. 

4. To make teachers responsible for their own 
learning. 

5. To give teachers experience in cooperative 
undertakings. 

6. To give teachers an opportunity to learn meth- 
ods and techniques usable in their own classrooms 
and, often in collaboration with others, to produce 
instructional materials useful in their teaching. 

7. To give teachers an opportunity to evaluate 
their own efforts. 

8. To give teachers an opportunity to make up 
deficiencies in preparation through reading and 
research. 

9. To broaden teachers’ understandings of human 
development and human living. 

10. To give teachers an opportunity to develop 
their capacity to work with others, such as class- 
room teachers, principals, the administration, par- 
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ents, community leaders, and children of different 
age groups. 


Teachers should be encouraged to participate 
fully in educational experiments. “Lip-service” js 
not enough. As vital parts of the whole educa- 
tional system, teachers should look upon the pro- 
fession as a cooperative venture, one demanding 
positive working relationships within each fac- 
ulty group. The purpose of such relationships js 
to seek ways and means of “continually” improy- 
ing the educational program. 

Improvement in a school system and teacher 
growth are usually measured by improvement 
in curricula. The New York study substantiated 
this point of view. The more active schools ac- 
cepted as a basic tenet the thesis that the most 
effective way to improve the curriculum is to 
improve teaching. A most effective way to im- 
prove teaching is to provide opportunities for 
teachers to learn from one another while actually 
teaching. This is best done by developing projects 
in which the participants can plan cooperatively, 
carry out these plans under supervision and as- 
sistance, and then replan in terms of practical 
experience. 





SPECIALISTS AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 
(Concluded from page 310) 


The specialist is inevitable, though some would 
demote him as facetiously as did humorist Chic 
Sale. Our hope is to find more specialists who 
have room in their lives for energy, experience, 
and enthusiasm. Intellectual curiosity is not 
dead. When the teacher demands the highest 
standards in intellectual capacity for himself, in 
combination with vital personality and a healthy 
body and spirit, he will measure up to the pro- 
fession’s best. 


Weakness Is in Possessiveness 


The weakness of specialization is its posses- 
siveness, its exclusion of the ingenious adapta- 
bility which makes life whole, expansive, and 
meaningful. Men have become increasingly in- 
terdependent to the point where a man alone is 
unimportant and impotent. Though a man should 
bend to the shape of society in becoming knowl- 
edgeable in an area of his choice, he will not 
attain full power as an individual until he broad- 
ens his vision to encompass the infinities of life, 
time, and space. 

In education, more than in any other profes- 
sion, men must be big enough to contain not 
only the special knowledge which they pass on 
to others but the broad wisdom necessary to 
judge and interpret the culture of the ages. 
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The humanities—literature, philosophy, art, and music—have recently re- 
ceived increased attention in the junior colleges of this country. Various reasons 
have been offered for this resurgence of interest: the pressure of the general 
education movement, which has emphasized the need for educating the whole 
person; the widespread use of integrated courses; the desire to gain a balanced 
curriculum which is too heavily scientific. But none of the above reasons satisfac- 
torily explains the new emphasis on the humanities. Is it possible that the real 
cause is a widespread resentment toward the materialistic values of our society? 


Humanities in the Junior College 





By CORNELIUS B. WEBER 


society is characterized by a concern 
about “getting the job done” rather than 
about the quality of the doing, about an indi- 
vidual’s reputation rather than about his charac- 
ter. The tensions created by these real-life con- 
cerns as they clash with glib cultural ideals have 
been brilliantly enumerated and analyzed by 
Robert Lynd in his Knowledge for What? 
These same tensions have also been recorded 
fictionally by Sinclair Lewis and, in more recent 
years, by John P. Marquand. Some of our finest 
modern American poets have likewise comment- 
ed on these psychological conflicts: Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Robinson Jeffers. Our dramatists too have 
used their talents to portray the human waste 
and frustration which inevitably result from such 
conflicts: Eugene O'Neill, Clifford Odets, Wil- 
liam Inge, Maxwell Anderson, Tennessee Wil- 
liams. I have drawn these examples from litera- 
ture, but anyone conversant with the other 
branches of the humanities can easily supply 
parallels. The humanities, then, provide us with 
a reservoir of perceptions which can help us to 
examine and to improve our society and its val- 
ues. There is, however, a vast difference between 
knowing that such a reservoir exists and using it. 


Is It Worth the Time and Energy? 


It is this last fact which explains why students’ 
resentment toward the materialistic values of our 
culture is often vague and immature. A sopho- 
more creative writing class turned to a discus- 
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s ANY observant person knows, American 





sion of the several matters I shall cover in this 
article. One student raised this question: “How 
can I feel a study of literature or philosophy or 
art is worth my time and energy when I realize 
that the society to which I belong doesn’t really 
value these things?” Other students mentioned 
the “conspiracy of silence” entered into by some 
of their teachers in the humanities who had nev- 
er openly commented on, let alone discussed, 
the chasm between precept and practice in 
American culture. Others confessed bewilder- 
ment as they associated with fellow students who 
flagrantly and consistently ridiculed the material 
of a course in aesthetics. Almost the entire class 
expressed an outright fear of “letting themselves 
go” concerning opinions which they knew ran 
counter to accepted patterns of thought. In- 
trigued by their forthrightness, I sounded out 
students in some of my other classes. Many of 
these statements duplicated those of the mem- 
bers of my writing class. Practically all of these 
students, however, expressed an initial interest 
in some phase of the humanities; their interest 
was clearly the result of feeling that something 
in the dominant American pattern of life values 
is lacking. The point I particularly wish to make 
is that they were fearful of continuing their in- 
vestigation of what the humanities had to offer 
to fill the void. 


Fourteenth Year the End for Most 


In 1951, approximately 570,000 students were 
enrolled in the junior colleges of this nation. This 
year’s enrollment will probably equal or surpass 
that figure. Since 1948, roughly 75 per cent of 
junior college students have been terminal stu- 
dents, although many of them do not identify 
themselves as such upon entrance. This means 
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that the overwhelming majority of our junior col- 
lege youth complete their formal education at 
the end of the fourteenth year of schooling. To 
allow such a large group of young people to fin- 
ish their formal education without a vital under- 
standing of the humanities is merely to perpetu- 
ate the confusion and frustration I have already 
mentioned. Unfortunately, an alarming percent- 
age of the humanities programs in junior col- 
leges are echoes of senior college programs. 


To Appraise Cultures and Provide Insights 


If the increased attention to the humanities in 
the junior college curriculum is to bear fruit, the 
teachers of such courses cannot allow the stu- 
dents to discover almost accidentally the reasons 
for the existence of humanities courses. It is 
somewhat less than courageous to present ma- 
terial to a class with the hope they will discover 
the teacher’s motives for the presentation with- 
out embarrassing him by reporting their discov- 
ery. Such a half-hearted attitude is often labeled 
“neutral”; from the student’s side of the lectern, 
however, it is both boring and puzzling. 

While this problem is being worked on, the 
broad differences between the needs of the ter- 
minal student and those of the transfer or univer- 
sity parallel student must be kept in mind. 
Though the former type of student makes up the 
bulk of the junior college population, the latter 
certainly should be given more than casual at- 
tention. The main point to be remembered in 
regard to the transfer student is that he very fre- 
quently elects one or more humanities courses in 
his upper division work. This probability neces- 
sitates establishing basic understandings to act as 
bridges for future learnings. The construction of 
such bridges is not an easy task. The tremendous 
variety of senior colleges to which junior college 
students transfer presents a formidable hurdle. 
Nevertheless, one blueprint appears reasonable 
to follow: make explicit at the junior college 
level the ways in which courses in the humanities 
can be used to appraise cultures and to provide 
insights by which individuals can improve cul- 
tures; then the implicit significances of the upper 
division courses in humanities will become clear. 


Terminal Student Not Inferior 


In regard to the terminal student, the approach 
must be somewhat different, since most terminal 
students do not continue formal academic train- 
ing beyond the junior college. For most of them 
there will not be any set of upper division hu- 
manities courses to deepen their perceptions and 
widen their appreciations; they leave junior col- 
lege equipped to utilize the humanities as a sig- 
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nificant part of their living—or they leave un- 
equipped. The research in this area is at present 
pitifully scant. One of the chief hindrances to the 
conduct of investigations is the widespread belief 
that the terminal student is in most respects in- 
ferior to the transfer student. It happens that this 
is not so. Frequently, the terminal student has an 
I.Q. equal to, or higher than, the transfer. 
The particular problem of meeting the needs 
of the terminal student, then, arises not so much 
from his inferiority to the transfer student as 
from the simple fact that he chooses to conclude 
his formal education at the end of two years. 
The teaching of such a student requires, not 
less, as is customarily supposed, but fully as 
much teaching skill as does teaching the transfer 
student. Apparently, fuller illustration and exam- 
ination of basic principles in the humanities are 
needed. Since the terminal student will not have 
the benefit of upper division courses, his percep- 
tions must be strengthened rather than multi- 
plied so that chances for the persistency of his 
learning are increased. Greater use of collabora- 
tive teaching techniques and integrated courses 
instead of the more conventional subject-matter- 
centered courses has also proved effective. 


Cannot Survive on Past Laurels 


One additional fact in regard to the terminal 
student has an important bearing on the hv- 
manities program: many junior college students 
do not decide until their sophomore year that 
they are going to be terminal students. In view 
of this situation it would seem advisable to de- 
lay the junior college student’s taking any courses 
in the humanities until his second year. By that 
time, practically all pupils have decided whether 
they will terminate their education at the end of 
that year or go on to a senior college. With this 
arrangement, each student can take exploratory 
courses in his freshman year. 

The humanities have always had an honor- 
able place in the collegiate curriculum. But so 
has the Model T Ford in the history of automo- 
tive progress. In these perilous days of conflict- 
ing ideas and ideals, empty prestige is thrice 
empty; the humanities cannot survive on past 
laurels; they must be made to shed light upon 
the living present. And the junior college stu- 
dent, terminal or transfer, can become a member 
of our enlightened citizenry to the degree that 
he recognizes the importance of the humanities 
as a tool with which to preserve and to add to 
his culture; to that extent he demonstrates that 
his education has taken root—that he is both 
human and humane. 














Wanted—Every Member Participation 





An early milestone in the headquarters building 
fund campaign was reached April 2, when gifts 
received by the central office totalled slightly more 
than ten per cent of the final goal of $150,000. The 
exact amount as of that date was $15,210.70, repre- 
senting the gifts of 1853 members, or approximately 
seven and one-half per cent of the active member- 
ship. Individual contributions ranged from one of 
$1,000 to some as low as $1.00. The average gift 
was $8.21, approximately the same average main- 
tained since the early days of the campaign. 

April witnessed beginning of the end of the or- 
ganizational, informational phase of the campaign; 
it marked the widespread beginning, also, of inten- 
sive efforts on the chapter level. A comprehensive 
brochure detailing the long-felt need for permanent 
housing was prepared by the central office and 
mailed in January to every active and nominal mem- 
ber. The booklet contained, also, the architect’s 
sketches and floor plans of the headquarters build- 
ing itself. This publication was followed up by an 
informal “reminder” sent out in April. 

Meanwhile, chapter solicitation has become or- 
ganized, fund raising chairmen have been desig- 
nated in most chapters, and every-member can- 
vasses are definitely planned or under way in ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the chapters. Indeed, a 
few field chapters have virtually completed their 
work—and with gratifying totals ranging up to 200 
per cent of the goals set them. 

With nine-tenths of the needed $150,000 yet to 
be raised, the work remaining constitutes no easy 
task. However, many chapters have not yet reported 
collections already made, and it is certain that sev- 
eral thousands of dollars are thus “in the pipe line” 
—to be reported in due course. 

Completion of the job of fund raising rests square- 
ly upon the chapter membership; it is not the task 
of chapter officers and building fund committees 
alone, but of every member. The larger donations 
received have held the average gift well above the 
level of $8.00 per donor. When gifts received to date 
from seven and one-half per cent of the active 
membership are projected, the indications are that 
more than three-quarters of the active members will 
have to contribute an average of more than $8.00 
if the goal is to be reached. The urgent need is for 
every-member participation in this campaign. Mem- 
bers are urged to give whatever they are financially 
able to set aside for this purpose. With the present 
average, the total goal can be reached if every 
member gives. 

Some of the early results to be reported: 

Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter, Hammond, Indiana, 
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canvassed every Phi Delta Kappa member in its 
area by telephone or personal contact. As a result, 
Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter has exceeded its “quo- 
ta” by 100 per cent. 

Alpha Iota Field Chapter, Jackson, Mississippi, 
after a successful campaign within its own chapter 
membership, is now soliciting funds from all Phi 
Delta Kappa members residing in Mississippi, and 
who are not affiliated with some other campus or 
field chapter. 

Omicron Field Chapter, in Kirksville, Missouri, 
writes that its members are making their contribu- 
tions to the building fund at each chapter meeting, 
and will continue this practice until the chapter goal 
is reached. 

District Representatives, Coordinators, chapter of- 
ficers and local building fund committees are thus 
beginning to make the necessary personal, telephone, 
and mail contacts with members. The principal 
function of the central office from this point on 
would seem to be inspirational, informational, and 
reportorial. The real activity of fund raising will 
take place on the chapter level, and in most chap- 
ters a building fund committee is ready to receive 
individual gifts. If he prefers, or if he is not in close 
contact with his chapter, a member may send his 
contribution direct to the central office. In either 
case, the chapter will be credited with the amount 
of the gift and a receipt forwarded to the giver. 
With construction now going on, bills are coming in 
and help is needed now. 

The five campus and the five field chapters which 
lead in total contributions at this writing are: 


CAMPusS CHAPTERS 


Zeta—University of Chicago 

Alpha—Indiana University 

Rho—New York University 

Alpha Epsilon—University of Southern California 
Xi—University of Pittsburgh 


FreELD CHAPTERS 


Alpha—San Francisco, California 
Epsilon—Los Angeles, California 
Nu—Chicago, Illinois 

Alpha Epsilon—Hammond, Indiana 
Xi—Sacramento, California 


A tabulation of all individual contributions re- 
ceived up to April 2 appears on Cover Page 3 of this 
magazine.—J. W. Lee, Administrative Assistant. 


(Contributions to the Phi Delta Kappa Building Fund 
are deductible for federal income tax purposes). 








Executive Secretary 


Requests Retirement 





Denver, Colorado. 
March 13, 1955. 
“Board of Directors, 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


Gentlemen: 


“On September 30, 1956, I will have served Phi 
Delta Kappa in an official capacity for more than 
thirty years, twenty-eight of these years as your 
executive secretary. For nineteen years, I also served 
as editor of Put DetTa Kappan. During these years, 
the number of chapters has increased nearly three- 
fold and the membership six-fold. More than 50,000 
chosen men in the field of professional education 
have been inducted into membership and inspired 
by the ideals and the program of Phi Delta Kappa. 

“Established on a firm foundation, committed to 
the ideals of research, service, and leadership, and 
devoted to a program of action timely and appro- 
priate to the needs of public education, Phi Delta 
Kappa has been widely recognized for its stability, 
its integrity, its vision, its contributions to the growth 
of a true profession of educational leadership, and 
its constant and continuing promotion of free public 
education as an essential to the development and 
maintenance of a democracy. 

“It has been a rare privilege for me to have had 
a place in the everchanging official family of Phi 
Delta Kappa during these years of growth and ever- 
expanding outreach in research, service and leader- 
ship. To have known intimately and to have worked 
closely with the elected leadership of Phi Delta 
Kappa at local, district, and national levels has been 
most rewarding and always stimulating. But the op- 
portunities for association with other great profes- 
sional organizations has also been a very great 
privilege: the NEA, AASA, American Council on 
Education, Professional Interfraternity Conference, 
and WCOTP. I shall always have a sense of deep 
gratification for the opportunity to represent Phi 
Delta Kappa in three meetings of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession (WOTP), 
and especially the preliminary and organization con- 
ferences of WOTP. 

“It is impossible and unnecessary to recount all of 
these greatly appreciated experiences and oppor- 
tunities for service and leadership. But in all of 
these experiences and official contacts, it has been 
a joy to observe and to feel the respect for and 
appreciation of Phi Delta Kappa and to have seen 
this grow through the years. 

“But time passes on. I will have reached the age 
for retirement as provided by Phi Delta Kappa, on 
September 22, 1956, when I will be sixty-five. Phi 


Delta Kappa moves on. New opportunities for ex- 
panding services appear on the horizon. New lead- 
ership and youth should be given the opportunity 
to take up the torch. New offices and improved 
facilities will be available in a new location. I real- 
ize that I might be able to remain for a few years 
on an annual basis and thus launch the fraternity on 
its second half-century of service and leadership, 
But the uncertainties involved make it seem unwise 
to anticipate such a future, and especially since it 
would involve moving my family into the same un- 
certainties. 

“It seems wise, therefore, that I should inform 
the Board of Directors of Phi Delta Kappa of my 
desire to accept retirement at the age of sixty-five 
and I hereby request retirement status as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1956. 

“Finally, may I assure you that my interest in and 
my loyalty to Phi Delta Kappa have become so 
much a part of me over the years of my close asso- 
ciation with the fraternity that I cannot conceive of 
any loss of interest or loyalty beyond the time of 
retirement. I shall, therefore, hope that I may be of 
service from time to time as need may arise. I shall 
covet for Phi Delta Kappa, under new leadership, 
a new era of success and achievement; for the mem- 
bership, new inspiration and renewed commitment 
to the ideals of the fraternity. 

Cordially and fraternally 
Pau. M. Cook, 


(signed ) 
Executive Secretary.” 


The following resolution was thereupon adopt- 
ed unanimously by the Board of Directors: 


“The Board of Directors hereby acknowledges 
the request for retirement status received from Dr. 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and expresses gratitude for the consideration 
shown in making this request at a time which per- 
mits orderly procedures in planning for the future. 

“In line with the retirement policy adopted by 
the Biennial Council in 1951, providing for retire- 
ment of fraternity employees at the age of 65, the 
Board of Directors accepts this application. This 
action is taken in the same spirit of mutual under- 
standing in which the Executive Secretary's request 
is made. The Board and the entire membership of 
the fraternity know that Dr. Cook, as the first execu- 
tive secretary of Phi Delta Kappa, has worked far 
beyond the demands of his office, without thought 
of material reward, and has had a large part in the 
development of the largest and most active profes- 
sional fraternity in the nation, or in the world, to- 


(Concluded in page 320) 
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Among Our Chapters 








Fraternity President Presents Award 


In December Dr. Emery Stoops, president of Phi 
Delta Kappa, presented an award on behalf of the 
California Professional Service Association to Elea- 
nor Hempel and her “Little Schoolhouse” program. 
This award was for the best local television program 
for children in 1954. 


@ Under the auspices of Alpha Epsilon (Southern 
California) a Future Teachers Conference was held 
on December 4 with more than 500 students and 
consultants participating in a program which lasted 
from 9 a.m. until noon. In reporting this event, the 
Alpha Epsilon News Letter remarks, “It took many 
hours of careful planning and organizing to present 
such a program.” 


@ Gamma Theta (Florida State) and Beta Xi 
(Florida) co-sponsored a “smoker” at the headquar- 
ters hotel of the Florida Education Association Con- 
vention held in Tampa, in February. This “smoker” 
provided an opportunity for Phi Delta Kappans in 
the state to meet and become better acquainted. 


@ On March 17 Alpha Iota Field (Jackson, Missis- 
sippi) sponsored a breakfast for all Phi Delta Kap- 
pans in Mississippi in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Educational Association. 
At this meeting members of Alpha Iota pledged 
themselves to give a minimum of $10.00 each for 
the headquarters building fund and it is believed 
will more than meet their quota for this national 
building project. 


@ Lambda (California) members were busily en- 
gaged Christmas week attending the first meetings of 
the AASA ever held in the Far West. Among the 40 
Academies, 256 scientific organizations and numer- 
ous affiliated societies, four were of particular inter- 
est to Lambdans. These were the California Educa- 
tional Research Assn., the American Educational Re- 
seacch Assn., the Council for Exceptional Children, 
and the National Science Teachers Association. In 
all, 50,000 scientists converged upon the Berkeley 
Campus, including the greatest number of Nobel 
Prize winners ever assembled in one place. 





[Eprror1ac Note: If your chapter is not men- 
tioned as often as some others, perhaps it is because 
your chapter newsletter is not being sent to the 
Homewood office. There has been a distinct falling 
off of news letters received by the editor as com- 
pared to last year.] 


® Six full pages of personals were published in the 
mimeographed Newsletter of Gamma (Missouri) 
published in January. 


Let It Hurt a Little! 


If you’re resolved to make a contribution to the 
Building Fund, that’s fine because that’s the first 
step. Now all we must do is wait until we have the 
spare five or ten dollars which we find ourselves 
stuck with and not having a single thing we can 
find to spend it on we proceed to mail it off to 
P.D.K. Easy? No! Impossible!! I should know be- 
cause I just abandoned that procedure. It won't 
work. For months I’ve waited for that spare piece 
of cash but it refuses to materialize so I’ve decided 
to let it hurt a little. Out comes the money, into the 
envelope and be done with it. The wound will heal 
quickly and in its place will be left the satisfied 
feeling that you’ve done your bit for a good cause. 
Here goes mine. Ouch! Ah! It feels better already. 
—Abe Granek, president, Beta Epsilon (Maryland). 


® Xi Field (Sacramento) slated for its April meet- 
ing “Intimate Sidelights on Teacher Recruitment.” 
Persons and subjects planned for the meeting were: 

1) “How I Was Recruited,” by a provisionally 
credentialed person. 

2) “Why I Quit Teaching,” by a former teacher. 

3) “Conditions I Wish I'd Had,” (30 years of 
poor conditions) by a retired schoolmarm. 

4) “I Lacked Supervision,” by one who failed. 

5) “I Came From Out of State,” by an experi- 
enced newcomer. 


® Delta Field (Fresno) discussed the pros and 
cons of community television at its January meet- 
ing. The vicissitudes of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles in respect to educational television were 
reported on at length. 


A Distinguished Service 


Beta Omega (Idaho) has carried on a distin- 
guished and year-long effort in writing spot news 
for the use of radio stations in their and adjoining 
areas. This activity, which originated at Beta Omega, 
has received the support of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on Selective Teacher Recruitment. 
The use made of these well-written spot announce- 
ments has been encouraging. 

A sample of the spot announcements written for 
radio stations by Beta Omega follows: 

“The flood of war babies has reached the elemen- 
tary schools and will increase high school enroll- 
ments by about 40 per cent in the immediate future. 
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This growth calls for more teachers. Enter a pro- 
fession which has unlimited growth possibilities. 
Become a good teacher.” 


® An unusual program, “A Phi Delta Kappa Con- 
vocation,” was held under the auspices of Beta Xi 
Field (Redlands) on January 15. The day-long 
meeting was designated “Family Day” and baby 
sitters and play supervisors for older children were 
provided, as well as lifeguards for indoor swimming. 
These cared for the children of members and their 
wives attending. The principal address, “The Power 
of the Teacher,” was delivered by Frederick Mayer, 
author of several articles published in Pur Detta 
Kappan these past two years. 


Can Work for Qualitative Improvement 


In “Season’s Greetings,” Francis F. Powers, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Nu (Washington) and dean of the 
College of Education, said: “There are many ways 
in which Phi Delta Kappa can make its influence 
felt without undue educational partisanship and 
without committing the organization to a program of 
which only a minority may be in favor. Specifically, 
we can all do our utmost to work for qualitative im- 
provement of education with which no one can 
possibly have any quarrel. To this end Phi Delta 
Kappa might well devote its energies in the years 
that lie immediately ahead.” 


The Inventory 


Often during the past year we have heard much 
of the problems of education: overcrowding, lack of 
finances, poor quality of teaching and teachers. So it 
might be appropriate to take a moment to run 
through the inventory of a few of the favorable facts 
about education. Some of that inventory appears in 
the following picture: Thirty-five million children 
walk or ride school buses to schools each day for 
something over one hundred seventy days during 
the year. Most of these children are healthy, vigor- 
ous, and willing to learn; and in their more than one 
million classrooms many of them have outstanding 
teachers and excellent new buildings. The learning 
materials with which these children work—the 
texts, the audio-visual materials, the equipment— 
are interesting, colorful, and challenging. 

For the teacher who is teaching these children 
there are also many factors on the positive side of 
the inventory scale. His job opportunities are so 
favorable that he can choose the section of the coun- 
try in which he wishes to work or the subject or 
grade which he wishes to teach. His salary, too, is 
continuing to increase; and if he is a better than 
average teacher who is willing to continue his edu- 
cational training, his opportunities for advancement 
are almost limitless. Furthermore, the academic 
freedom which he enjoys has seldom been equalled 
in any country during any period. As he closes the 
doors this year on classroom parties and Christmas 
programs, he can be happy in the knowledge that 
his gifts to the children will not wear out, will grow 
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with time, and will always be used. As the echo of 
Merry Christmas and the confusion of children 
vacation-bound dies down, he can give his fervent 
thanks, “I’m glad to be a teacher.”—J. A. Green in 
Beta Omega (Idaho) Newsletter. 


Selective Recruitment Defined 


Epsilon Field (Los Angeles) at its October meet- 
ing heard H. Wayland Baldwin of the Los Angeles 
City Schools discuss “Recruitment and Selection of 
Teachers in Administration of School Personnel.” 

Tied in with recruitment for immediate needs js 
that of selection of teachers. This program will vary 
with the size of the school district but the underlying 
principles are the same. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: 1) There should be a definitely assigned 
responsibility for the selection of teachers; 2) There 
should be definite standards established for employ- 
ment; 3) There should be a well-defined program 
with established procedures for selection; 4) There 
should be a cooperative program of selection—with 
teachers and administrators taking an active part; 
5) There should be a reputation for integrity for the 
selection program and the people working in it; 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 
May 


Ninth Annual Meeting of Presidents of State As- 
sociations of School Administrators and AASA, 
Louisville, Kentucky, May 1-3. 

Association for Field Services in Teacher Educa- 
tion, Thirtieth Annual Conference, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, May 2-4. 

National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Annual Dinner, New York, May 9. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, An- 
nual Convention, Chicago, May 23-25. 


JuNE 


Future Business Leaders of America, National 
Youth Organization Sponsored by United Busi- 
ness Education Association, NEA, Chicago, June 
12-14. 

American College Public Relations Association, 
National Convention, Chicago, June 29-July 2. 


JuLy 


National Association of Educational Secretaries, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, July 3-4. 

National Education Association, 93d Annual Meet- 
ing, Chicago, July 3-8. 

Delegate Assembly, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Chicago, July 4. 

National School Public Relations Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Chicago, July 4-7. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Twelfth 
National Conference, West Lafayette, Indiana, 
July 11-22. 

Second Annual Workshop in Television and Radio 
for Teachers, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, July 18-29. 

WCOTP Assembly of Delegates, Istamboul, Tur- 
key, July 31-August 4. 
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6) There should be provision made to evaluate each 
aspect of the individual’s fitness as well as the whole 
individual. 

The following questions were suggested by the 
speaker as being useful for evaluating the various 
aspects of a candidate’s fitness to teach: 1) Is he 
eligible for the proper teaching license? 2) Is he 
physically, mentally and emotionally fit? 3) Is he of 
good moral character? Has he an arrest record that 
might make his appointment ill-advised? 4) Does he 
have an acceptable philosophy of education? 5) 
What is his attitude toward education as a profes- 
sion? 6) What is his attitude towards children? 7) 
Does he have adequate training in classroom meth- 
ods and teaching techniques? 8) Has he a broad 
background in his own and related subject fields? 
9) What has been the quality, amount and appropri- 
ateness of his training, practice teaching or paid 
teaching experience? 10) If he is applying in a 
technical field such as music or art, does he have 
reasonable skills in the area? 11) Do his personal 
qualifications, voice, speech, and appearance fit the 
classroom situation? 12) Does he have loyalty to 
the great American system? 13) Has he a sense of 
humor and does he have that inner poise necessary 
to withstand the day-to-day contact with young 
people in varying situations? 


Alpha Pi (Rutgers) joined with two other Rut- 
gers professional societies in education in sponsor- 
ing a $5.00 per plate dinner in honor of Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Partch, former dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Rutgers. The dinner was held January 12, 
1955. 


© Walter Sutherland, research director for the Cali- 
fornia State Employees Association, addressed the 
December meeting of Xi Field (Sacramento) on 
“Action Research,” presenting ideas on how re- 
search demands may be met within a limited budget. 


Religion and the Schools 


Beta Field (St. Louis) at its November meeting 
heard Dr. H. A. Pflug, professor at Eden Theological 
Seminary and author of “Religion in Missouri Text- 
books” in the April issue of Pat DettTa Kappan, 
speak on the topic “Religion and Public Education.” 
Dr. Pflug presented the argument that it is impossi- 
ble to have education without some sort of religion, 
and that schools should be concerned with the 
factual study of religion with the aim of developing 
what he called “religious literacy” and an intelligent 





Should your permanent address change after 
you receive the June issue of Kappan, be sure to 
get your new address to the Homewood Office 
before September 15, when the October mailing 
list will be run. Early notice of change in address 
will mean unbroken receipt of the magazine as 
well as facilitating the handling of office records. 
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understanding of the role of religion in humam 
affairs. 

In the panel discussion which followed, one speak- 
er pointed out that the ethical side of the question 
of moral and spiritual values is independent of re- 
ligion and that freedom of religion should involve 
also freedom for religion and freedom from religion. 
This speaker also emphasized the problem of avoid- 
ing sectarianism in a pluralistic, highly democratic 
culture. Questions were raised as to how to teach re- 
ligion within the framework of existing school laws, 
whether teaching the facts of religion would result 
in the practice of it, and how these facts would be 
taught; and the comment was made that in the 
present situation there is more freedom under the 
law to teach atheism than to teach religion. 


Will Emphasize Communication Skills 


Veteran Phi Delta Kappan Edwin A. Lee, chair- 
man of the Department of Education and dean of 
the School of Education at UCLA since 1940, ad- 
dressed Epsilon Field (Los Angeles) in December 
on “Education in California in the Next Decade.” 
Speaking of the impact of population growth on 
schools, and particularly in the field of curriculum, 
Dean Lee made the following predictions of gen- 
eral interest to educators: “There will be increasing 
emphasis on teaching skills of communication: read- 
ing, writing, speaking and listening. There will be 
an increasing emphasis on evaluating what we com- 
municate and what is communicated to us. There 
will be an increasing emphasis on the inculcation of 
the ideas and ideals of citizenship. There will also 
be an increasing emphasis on vocational, general 
and aesthetic education. There will be much re- 
search conducted in the fields of learning, personali- 
ty, and even in materials of education from pencils 
and paper through text-books, audio-visual aids, size 
of classroom, school buses, and the like. There will 
be a great deal of study of the effectiveness of in- 
struction.” 


® Henry Toy, Jr., executive director of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, ad- 
dressed a general meeting of Tau (Pennsylvania) 
reporting on the activities of this well-known and 
effective lay group. 


® Eta Field (Santa Barbara) for the second con- 
secutive year staged a PDK state teachers’ night in 
November. Each Eta member was encouraged to 
bring a potential teacher to the affair. Both boys 
and girls were guests. 


A Flying Wedge for Recruitment 


Xi Field (Sacramento) at its February meeting 
approved the four-fold plan reported by its Com- 
mittee on Teacher Recruitment, which proposed 
that: 

1) Xi sponsor a teacher recruitment program at 
the April meeting with each member of the chap- 
ter bringing a key layman as his guest. 
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2) Each member bring to next October’s meeting 
a cadet teacher or prospective teacher as his guest. 

3) The “Flying Wedge” technique be used where- 
by 30 Xi members will visit 30 high schools, give 20- 
minute talks to 30 groups of students with 20-min- 
ute discussion periods following. The Xi members 
will return the next week and talk to those students 
who have decided to give serious consideration to 
teaching as their life work. 

4) Each Xi member to recruit one teacher and 
report such recruitment by March 12. 


Integration, Its Challenges 


Beta Epsilon (Maryland) studied the problems 
of integration in a continuing series of chapter meet- 
ings. At the October meeting a panel discussed the 
topic “Integration, Its Challenges.” The discussion 
was based on these assumptions: 

1) Integration is a fact. 

2) The Supreme Court is not an administrative 
body. It may establish minimum or maximum time 
limits for carrying out a decision. 

3) The local agency has the job of carrying out 
the program. 

4) Each local area has its own unique problems. 

5) Objectivity is essential. 

Members of the panel also stressed the key inter- 
est which members of Phi Delta Kappa have in inte- 
gration. Members stated that integration should take 
place at all levels at the same time and that all emo- 
tional feelings connected with integration should be 
overcome at once. Considerable evidence forced the 
conclusion that events in Baltimore and Washington 
were not altogether spontaneous. 


® The November meeting of Alpha Eta (Temple) 
heard Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president of Temple 
University, on the subject, “Can We Win the Cold 


War?” 


® When it became apparent in early 1945 that 
Germany was about to fall, Dr. Erich Hylla was 
faced with a choice between offers from Russia and 
the United States to reorganize the educational sys- 
tem in the respective zones. He accepted the Ameri- 
can offer and became director of the Institute of 
International Educational Research, which he now 
heads. Dr. Hylla was in the United States to attend 
Columbia Univeristy’s bi-centennial celebration and 
addressed Alpha Eta (Temple) in December on 
“Education in Post-War Germany.” 


Now Make Music in Philadelphia 


“Music as traditionally taught in Philadelphia 
Schools was one of singing and of listening, and it 
was taught because it was ‘good,’” said Philadel- 
phia’s Director of Public School Music, Louis C. 
Wersen, in addressing the February meeting of Tau 
(Pennsylvania). The result was that the average 
male came out of school disliking music. Dr. Wersen 
also discovered that fewer than ten per cent of 
music teachers attended concerts and other high- 
grade musical performances, and that fewer than 
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three per cent exhibited any real desire for music, 

Consequently a new music program was started 
in Philadelphia. Its objective was “to provide a real 
music experience for children based on their likes 
and dislikes, and abilities.” In Philadelphia the 
schools now make music, not just play and listen to 
it. The students’ desire to perform music, as they 
like, is encouraged in order to get them interested 
and to erase their fear of it. The number of students 
participating in the schools’ music program was in- 
creased with the help of inexpensive, but profes- 
sional sounding instruments such as the flute. 

Dr. Wersen closed with some recordings, and the 
two statements: “More students have been placed 
into Curtis and Julliard from Philadelphia than from 
any other city,” and, “We need a music education 
course at the University of Pennsylvania.” 


® Rho (New York) is undertaking to raise $50,- 
000.00 as a memorial to the late E. George Payne 
in support of the Journal of Educational Sociology, 
founded by Dean Payne and published for the past 
fourteen years under the auspices of Rho Chapter. 
The more than 2000 members of Rho are asked to 
subscribe the $10.00 each which would assure the 
success of the project. 


SECRETARY REQUESTS RETIREMENT 
(Concluded from page 316) 


day. His long and effective service as editor of Pa 
Detta Kappan, as business manager, and as a pro- 
fessional leader is gratefully recognized. 

“In accepting this application for retirement 
status, effective September 30, 1956, the Board ex- 
tends to Dr. Cook its full measure of appreciation 
and praise for his loyalty, service, and achievements. 
It offers to him its sincere best wishes for continuing 
success and satisfaction in personal, fraternal, and 
professional relationships in the years to come.” 

Second Vice-President J. Roy Leevy was appoint- 
ed to head a committee to recommend procedures 
for appropriate recognition of the Executive Secre- 
tary’s retirement. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee are to be reported to the meeting of the Board 
of Directors in August, 1955. Suggestions from the 
membership should be made to Vice-President 
Leevy before August 1 of this year. 

The approaching retirement of the Executive Sec- 
retary makes necessary the selection of a successor 
to that office, and the Board of Directors appointed 
First Vice-President M. L. Cushman as chairman of 
a committee consisting of the members of the Board 
of Directors to compile a list of qualifications for 
the office of Executive Secretary of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa. The report of this committee is to be made at 
the next semi-annual meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors to be convened August 27, 1955 at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Members of this committee are &x- 
pected to forward to the chairman not later than 
July 1, 1955, a list of qualifications believed essen- 
tial to the office of Executive Secretary. 
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136 
79 
26 
412 
378 
28 
13 
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300 
11 
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24 
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Headquarters Building Fund 
Contributions 


(As of April 2, 1955) 


Amounts 
in Dollars 


$269.00 
272.00 
237.00 
104.00 
2,060.00 
2,268.00 
196.00 
104.00 
81.00 
3,000.00 
132.00 
52.00 
56.00 
360.00 
16.00 
17.00 
90.00 
76.00 
180.00 
21.00 


500.00 
75.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
136.70 


$15,210.70 
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RHO CHAPTER, PHI DELTA KAPPA 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Owner of the 


Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 


Invites you to 
Subscribe to the 29th Volume of its outstanding magazine, 


The Journal of Educational Sociology. 


SPECIAL ISSUES INCLUDE 
The Adolescent Years — Growth Without Motivation 


Western Ideas in Underdeveloped Countries 
(Prepared with assistance of Unesco) 


The Anthropological Base of the Learning Process 
Pre-Service Training and the Teacher Shortage Crisis 


General issues are replete with timely articles. 





CONTRIBUTE TO THE E. GEORGE PAYNE 
MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT DRIVE 
Numerous colleagues and friends will wish to join the “Men of Rho” in raising 
$50,000 to carry forward the program established by this 
great Phi Delta Kappan. 


Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. ie 
New York University ee 
New York 3, New York 4 


Please enter my subscription to THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY at the special a 4 

to Phi Delta Kappans of $2.00 per year. a4 

TD wore tS oho soc cc sin ccc ceabebesecscccceh oben geen + afiiee MEG EAN: «ss irra nen ne 

a TOE E Pore On SEER Ce 

Amount enclosed $ Subscription to begin ..............000eeeeeee ee 

Enclosed is my contribution to the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation $ . 
All gifts tax exempt. 





